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ABSTRACT 

One of the main emphases in newer elementary social 
studies programs has been the derivation of content stressing 
concepts, generalizations, and ideas from the scholarly disciplines 
of anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, history, 
and geography. These are fields which deal with man’s social life, 
behavior, and institutions; if a child can get a better understanding 
of these fields, then he should be able to grasp the social problems 
of man***one of the primary reasons for teaching social studies. This 
guide is organized into chapters based on each of the disciplines. 
Each chapter contains an introduction, a series of basic concepts, 
groups of primary and intermediate activites, and student and teacher 
resources. (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 




Social studies programs In our etemenlary schools have been 
weak because of the lack of grcd contest material. Many teach* 
ers have turned the fascinating material covered In social 
studies into a dull topic by keeping It at a low conceptnal level. 

One of the main emphases in newer prorams has been tbe 
derivation of content from the scholarly disciplines of anthro- 
pology, sociology, economics, political science, hlsLxy, and 
geography. These social sciences concern themselves with 
man's social world. This emphasis on obtaining content from 
tbe social sciences has seen a decrease In tbe teaching of 
facts and figures and an increase in stressing concepts f om 
the social sciences, which In turn has Increased children's 
liking for thj subject. 

It must be stated that the aim is not to make social scientists 
of all of our elementary school youngsters, but It is Important 
that chltdzen Tears about these organized bodies of knowledge. 

These are the fields which deal with man's social life, behavior, 
and Institutions; and. If a child cat get a better understanding 
of these fields, tbea be should be able to grasp a better under- vV 
standing of tbe social problems c* man-one of tl r primary 
ifasons for teaching social stsdles. Tbe concept* centrali- 
zations, and Ideas gaJaed from tbe disciplines w a help the 
child Increase his kaowledgc of the world about Use. 

The reasoning behind this conceptual approach Is base i oa tbe 
premise that there Is a structure to knowledge. That Is, if we 
can Identify and understand the basic uderlying principles 
of n discipline, then we c an work with problems la that area. 

In other words, before one can grasp the meaning of economics, 
be mi. at first be acquainted with the central Ideas la this field, 
la tun, the framework of knowledge help? the leaner lo es- 
pials the relationships aad findings la tUa area. These princi- 
ples, or basic concepts, are what we wut to teach; or better 
said, these are what we want children to understand and to be 
able to work wllk. 

frith every teacher feeling the hordes of too muck to leack, 
this approach helps her lo tanow the content to be taught. 
However, It is tbe teacher's Job lo present these comvpts so 
tbe ftudeets caa understand them. They also must be presented 



anew, at a later date. In more complicated Tona as the child 
develops greater powers or reasoning and Increases hJs ability 
to see relationships and makes use of transfer of learning. 
Since Dinner made tie statement, “....the curriculum of a sub- 
ject should be determined by the most fundamental understand- 
ing that can be achieved of the underlying principles that give 
structure to that subject, the search to identify these prin- 
ciples and the quest for ways to teach them have Increased. 

The content and suggested methodology which are included 
In tbe fo Hawing pares were complied by a group of teachers 
and administrators as a special project to Improve the quality 
of social studies Instruction in their schools. It Is hoped that 
other educators will find these Ideas helpful In other classrooms; 
for this reai on, this material Is being made available to teachers 
who ate Interested in doing something to Improve social studies 
insinction. Some oT the ideas piesenled here are Dot new, but 
perhaps the sharing and dissemination of this knowledge will 
be of benefit to other teachers and, in torn, benefit the young* 
sters In our elementary schools by helping them to develop 
a better understanding of the world In which they live. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY 



Anthiopolcigy is (he study of man. This is a broad definition. 
The te*m itself comes from the Greek uords anthtopos, meaning 
“man and logos. meaning “discourse”. * In it *• wildest ImJts 
(lie science of anthropology covers the cnl ire field of man's 
history ** his physical sMuctute, his habils and customs; his 
language; his alls religion, and material civilisation; and his 
distribution over (he face uf the earth. In this sense anatomy and 
physiology, psychology ethics, sociology, and a score of other 
subjects are closely associated with anthropology. 

Anthropology is probably the most comprehensive of the 
science > dealing with man and his uotks. The anthropologist 
conbirioo in one disc ipline the approaches of iKitl the biological 
and the social sciences. His ptoblems center, on the one hand, on 
man as a member of the animal kingdom, and on the other, on 
man’s behavior as a member of society. ruHlieinoie. he does n<* 
limit himself to any particular group of men or to any one pehod 
of history. The anthropologist places particular emphas.s on 
comparative studies of man in all the areas of his development.^ 
Since the end of the nineteenth century anltuopology has 
increased in both scope and complexity, and it is no* common to 
divide it Jnlo uo great divisions: (1.) cultural anlhropolcvy. 
which is concerned with non-biologlc al oc man made development 
of man, and (2) physical anthropology, which is concerned 
with the biological development of man. 3 

For our purpose in this paper we will limit the study of 
anthropology to ihe areas associated with the developmen. and 
sociali ration of mankind-thei: activities, their ideas, and 
their produce. Cultural anthrcpology generally embodies this area 
of study. 
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1. A*hly Montagu, Man. His Fust Million Years. <Yorb! PuHiMiirtg 
roranr, N . V. 192?) lift 

2. Ralph L. Bc*l s irxt Harry Hoijpi, An Introduction to Amlin pnlngy 
ie Vicmillm Co,, N.Y. 19S9) Tag? 3 and n. 

3. Athly Montagu, rp. cil. 



introduction continued 



As uliead.v mentioned I he anlhropologisr or today is aclively 
vo-op'ialiug with sociologists. and psychologists. as with oiher 
au as of knowledge in order 10 understand present-day cultures 
and sub-cultures more completely; and making applicable 
comparisons of t. se. 

We plan in this study to emphasise the importance of the 
individual. No single individual ever gains a knowledge of the 
whole of his culture. Asa member of his culture, the Individual is 
equipped to paTtii ip rte in ir. not to become a mere respository 
of ir. Every individual is born with a unique biological endowment 
of potentialities which are like those of his fellows, but not 
exactly ihe same. This is the biological heredity of the individual. 
The rultuie into which rhe person is bom conslitutes his social 
heiedity. The interaction between the individual’s biological 
and social heredities '.s. in fact, what constitutes the person. There 
is no heredity without the interaction bet ween one’s biological 
equipment of potentialities and ihe environment or environments in 
which they undergo development. 

Every culture can be regarded as the historic result cf a 
people’s airempl to adjust itself to its en /ironment. Before the 
advent of the twentieth century, that environment was usually 
narrowly bounded. Today the boundaries which formerly separated 
people ire crumbling before our eyes. Mankind Is moving In-spile 

of occasional appearances to the contrary toward unity 

without uniformity, toward the conditions in which the differences 
that today separate men vill grow to be 'egaided. not »s cause 
of suspicion, fear, and discrimination, but is do more important 
than the differences which exist between rhe members of the same 
family. To that end, among others, the service of the ait hfopologlsl 
is dedicated. 



Beal. Ralph I.. Hid lloijcr, Ikarry. An In troduction to Anthropolog y. 

The nm illan Ofipany. N.Y. 1959! 

Goode non^h, Ward it. Ctihvjl Anjhrtjoktgy. McGuw Hill Co. N.Y* 

Cillin. John. I he Way* of Mm. Appitton-C* nr t*y Crorts. Inc., N.Y, 1948 
Ikiniginann, John, X (.’oJer^ landing .Cnlji**, Harper A Row. New York. 1954. 
Wmirapi A^Nley, Man: Tim Million" Years, A rrenlor Book. New 
An me j n Lilian . Ne w Yofk . 19^7 

T»ew. Vi^rhj. The Science of Man. Henry Hoi I A Co. New York. !%5. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

CONCEPTS AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Concept I 



firln f y fit*' Ifut sr idras that tn'ojdr at t e‘/d. Customs, 
traditions. ic/tgow. and fm.s o/uil attitudrs about att things 
air hast'd on ttttr’s hrfirfs. 



primary activities 



A. Tlu ough the socialization proass the child first names 
to undetstar * 'is own cult'ire and that of others. 

1. The net hangs in people wi'h varied experiences to 
share with t. - children. These people Include the dentist, imrse. 
fireman, policeman, school personnel, etc. 

2. The teacher accepts the uniqueness of each child. 

3. The teacher gives the children ample opportunity for many 
enriching experiences such as field nips, excursions, role 
playing, etc. 

B. Young ehildien are aware of ihe special ways some things 
are done in their families. Major holidays can be a way of 
making cultural similarities and differences noticed. 

C. Childien can understand differences in the way other 
cultures have celebrated holidays and festivals. 



intermedia!* activities 

D. Childien are emoutuged to compare the Christmas 
Holiday i elevation in our country to that in other countries. The 
Jewish llawmkn mm son might be compared to Christmas. 

E. Children jitp encouraged to compare Thanksgiving in 
colonial limes to the present . This can be done tlxough history, 
literature, art and music. 

P. Croup discussion and interaction is stimulated on various 
subjec ts through the use of Value Sheets. This motlrod of group 
guidance for the development of individual values in behavior 
is presented in the following reference. 
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. Kattrine. The Tgg Tree. New Sr r it 'tier. io:>0. (The 

V r dren tram to rrake in ep« U re ** "Orandnon ’* hart dime a» 
d). <*3). 



n » Kehoe. The Fiisi Book of FeM 
New Y«*k: Walt*. 1957. (3*. 



i al< Around the World. 



Rarh*.. I.nm* F. . Marn in. Vc mil. and Si non. Sidney P. V* 1 ur s and 
Tracking. Cliailr «. F. Wrritl. Pf-fl. <6i. 



Concept || 
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fir t mi 7 mi tntlndrs all iit i\o>;ai actions of individuals. Behavior 
mi hides the uo\ ue and rent t to other Versons and 



primary acflvltlas 

A. raking cc collecting photogiaphs of children in classroom 
activities, in the home, at play, on trips, etc., can help children 
see themselves in various behavioral conceals. 

B. Such processes as conflict, accommodation, and 
communication occur In the classroom. The processes observed 

in rhe classroom can be compared with similar processes occuring 
in other social situations. 

C. Children can discuss the various "types of behavior" 
that are expected of them-in the classroom, on the playground . 
at home, at church, at stores, etc. Children should try to 
explain the reasons lor Such behavior. 



■ntr»rm*dlato actltl*s 

D. Children discuss acceptable behavbx at classroom parries. 

E. Children c an discuss desirable behavior Tot different 
types of field trip experiences. 

E. Tlie children are given the opportunity to obseive them- 
selves through the use of videotape. They should be prepared for 
this experiern e so that it mighr be as pleasant as possible -they 
will be critical of themselves’ Ear h child should be given an 
opportunity to speak. 



Concept III 

flovrc fundamental problems and nerds shape per/p/rVv 
beliefs and behavior. 

A. Sor.»e of the fundamental needs are self presetvalion and 
the securing of the necessities of life, (shelter and warmth, 
food, drink, and movement}. 



B. Fundamental problems of people are; 

1. Fulfilling fundamental needs. 

2. Socializing arid training of offspring. 

3. Explaining life processes (birth, death, etc.). 

4. Maintaining proper social and political relations. 

5. Explaining natural phenomena. 

6. Planning leisure time activities. 



o 




primary activities 

A. The teacher provides drily fer certain fundamental r eeds 
that shape the child's physical, mental, social, and emotional 
development. 

1. lue child needs security. The teacher provides 
importunities so that every child can succeed. 

2. The child needs love and success. The teacher praises 
and acknowledges good efforts. 

3. The child needs experience in solving problems. 

The teacher helps the child "see" and solve his own problems by 
role play, dramatization. and discussion, 

4. Thecliild needs to develop aesthetic appreciation. 

The teacher provides for experiences w ith music, fine art re- 
productions. and nature study. 

5. The child needs experiences in material manipulation. 
The child can manipulate material in cutting, painting, coloring, 
dawing. and sculpturing. 

6. The child needs sensory involvement. The teacher 
can provide foe experiences in Ihe arts and science. 

7. The child needs bodily involvement. Dancing, thyllimic 
activities, games, and dramatization encour age bodily envolvemenl. 

8. The child needs to belong. 

a. The teacher accepts the child and encourages the 
the child's peers to do likewise. 

b. The tearhet helps the child in developing a respec 

for exhets. 

c. The teacher organizes group play arid work 

d. The teacher pices special assignments so that each 
child may succeed. 



concept III continued 



B. Children can see tli e importance of the family in 
Mondins for their basic needs. Children can discuss, draw, and 'or 
dramatize itieir needs. Teachers should help the children note 
the great similariti''s as well as some differences in ihe needs 
of all childien. Afu r it is established lhai all people have needs, 

( htldren are leady for ibeir needs. Some resources aids are: 

Killing, Friii. THi* Js My Familv, \p» YorV: T1 nod -nan, 1063, (K*ll. 
I'unrr, Helen Walker, Daddies, tfhai Tti^y D?> All Day. N>* Y(#k 
T.oiliiiV. I-ee jnrl ShopiM. 1046. (K>2J. 

Kviins Fva Knot. fcty We Live Where We Live, Buston: 

..mlr, Bt\>«n jmI Co.. Vm, 

C. The teacher can help the child plan leisure lime activities 
by initialing new games and skills and by encouraging hobbies, 
collections, clubs, pen pals. etc. 

D. The school continues ihe socialization process of the 
home bv emphasizing respec t for members of the family, school 
pisormcT. ind government officials, 

E. In helping the child understand life processes, the teacher 
can use science lessons on animal families. 




Informed I at* activities 

V Discuss Pioneer needs in Arkansas, (food, shelter and 
transportation, etc. I Children should be able to cwnpare ihe 
pt sent in the home stale to Ihe past. 

C. Children s. ouM be able (o compare life in Colonial 
America *i?h present rimes, (production, distribution, and consuTiit)- 
lion etc.) 

H Condi* x an in-dcpib study of Mexico. Its people. 



Concept IV 



.4// people do Nor resptitid or tc<u t fihkt to the same (sintilm) 
Isolde ms of the same (.similar) needs. Interdependent r is n 
rofurntm faitor it t human relations. 



primary activities 

A. The teacher can fin J many opportunities 10 stress rhe 
"naluralness and goodness’* of differences in people. 

1. Height and weight measurements of children in math 
class or health class can help children understand physical 
differences. 

2. The teacher may explain thar some children may finish 
an activity such as reading or math before other rhildren, 

3. Children may rome to understand some of the reasons 
for differences in wealth in their study of the economics of our 
culture and that of others. 

B. Children ran learn herw people do different things to 
help meet their similar needs and warts. 

1 . Field trips can help the chi Id see how ea< h spec ializa- 
atlon has its purpose. Resoutces are; 

Siinek, Vurirl and Johnson, Buhari. Pf jjp Lnr in Tti? Big Cm. 

Chicago: Bonffic, 19W. (K-?>. 

B a nil. Grace. Cw^t_o_Ttr»fL Ne» York: Ahela-id. (T-2). 

2. Duties in the home cai show the child the different 
ways in which family members meet (he reeds of the familv. 

The school can hHpthe child see ihe importance of faniik w<xk. 
Resource aids include; 

Ktat*. Ena Jack. TelcrV Chair. New Yr*V Harper « ; k 1 Rr.i nr#. 

I D* fjfiilj- prrpjff* ihi ng* for hihv *f <K> 1*. 

w -rn*M. Loi*. Fapi Srjll. New V«-Tk: 0«r<«t. n:,l. f K ?i. 

3. Children can tcxir the school to see ihe spec ialitii ion 
f school personnel. 




4. Children can discover their own specialist ions in 
the hotjw* -duties, at school — helper’s charts; in organ iz a (ions 
such as ihe church. Cub Scouts. Brownies, etc. A resource aid; 
Mnrip; S.V.E.. IGmm. sownd. .10 iriimjles. (When Eddie and hi 

friend* make and srl t lenNiruule, ihey learn cooperation and some free 
e ntort^ci^^ conce;**.) ij). 

C. Young children can be made aware of how ihey meet their 
needs of play and rh?ir needs “lo construe!” in different ways. 
Discuss and share tie various activities chosen by different 
children in a "free choice” situation. 



Intermit dlato activities 

D. Children are given oppe* (unities to compare pecple of 
f e different regions of the world. (Desert, plain. Forest). 

E. Children are riven opportunities to compare deffetmt 
child ruining, cx rhi dbood education programs from the various 
regions of the world. 

F. Children are given an opportunity lo c on pare the present 
educd*iorial system in their own stale with that from history. 

G. Children are povjdmj opportunities to compare the pas! 
in Ancth a w ith ihe pesent in Ihe iv own locality. They are 
pven oppext uni ties tc cceparc diffeierit meas of ibe Criitcd * 1 , 1 :** 
today. Children are a so rmoiraged to begin the developmrr.it 

of some teali ration o; diffeient so< jo- economic greups. 



Concept V 



/V«p/<* irs}>oin( or behave ns they have teamed. The races of 
mankind arc more at\ke than they are dtfferrnl. 



primary activities 

A. Similar ilies of needs and problems of various national 
pxoups may be identified in books. Some books are: 

Sreirjpt. Chat lot if. A_riirnd ]s An j*. Nr* V«irk: Knopf, firis. 

Pnlili. Juanira. N«w Yuk: Scribner, H4s. 

Evans, Evj Kwr*. People A/p tinp<*ianl. |rv,ifcr.!i-on-lhi<tM.ii 1 M>w York: 
Capitol, |Ti | . tfl). 

B. CctiffaM’ children in (he class on bases of hei^hr. wvi^U. 
ar.d eye and hair color, etc. The leather should point out that 
each child has a unique srt of physic al characteristics wliich 
make him return 7 *dile. Children ran Iher. U> led to see that 
although they may di.^rt physic .illy iliey have similar pti fueuo s 
in food, clothes, yames. etc. Resource aids im dude: 

Kr^jv, E/r.i J.k k. The Snowy Nr w York; VtVnu;. 1 ny. <[V|ii i*. ,i 

N r *.rii ti*i>-aii ■•fliri.ii v buy b.cni^ r u.i nn ,i mi"«i iK*L’>. 

Kfrttv. \,m J.n>. r*ii|V cn.-'ir. S» » Y-'tk : ll.npn .mr| Korn. yr-j . 

tThf> iM n '.tl .1 lions depnl j Nr^rn I.n< v ] ,• «1 m mr inuilvi.l li« 
e.irn I wwiih a m « li.il>)]. |K-y». 

C. Several stories may help children mv lli.il i Intern of 
olfut ures have the same needs and problems as ihcy have. 

Some books .ne: 




f’mir. I.nrr.nrit an-t Itfipr. .If ir >]it. Two Tn ;» T» \» » v< f V : 
|i.ir«(»ui, ins. 1 1*1 1. 

J)r Anti Ti . V.irpjenic. Hn^li Apnl . CVioIr i> Cn . \> * Y-rk-tW 1 - 
I’M* ill. 

r * i>rpf |. G« >tm iif awl (Wik.t, J.-lin. M'- 1 m< 1) ' * V*<!»t. V » Y*«k: 
Vi I, PI'i. !l]. 

p.or.tr rj *., Arrni. Thr St > if > of i r,*> N>>;i.v \» « y.wk- Kwv'. I 'SV < 1 



‘f1.i>. 



intermediate activities 

n. A depth- srudy of the home stale will include individu.il 
research reports on sui I, iheires as: Education Past and Present. 
Pimple in t l)e City arid County, i-tc. 

K. Artists and Tnis'.ca,is from the home state will be stu-1 ed 
u.id iheir works' appreciated. 

P. Clnldrcn will l>o encom.ip d fo ion»pa:e The early American 
hid tan Culrine to the Pion<'et*s way of life. Thfoutli Iilesarnre. 
ail. niiisie. ,md lisstmn al teiords children will p.-th >r inform.!' ion 
to erjble l!n-in to see the likenesses and i*ie diffeienres wlith 
sep.tr. lied these tumps, 

C. Children will wuk in the depth-study r«f V'-nii o in nm h 
IN 1 sane n«.i nric-t as that d*'M nVd alx»\>\ 



Concept VI 



The society in which an individual lives has certain regular 
patten's of behavior they expect from its members. 



A Before the teacher begins helping ihe child understand 
patterns of behavior, he must be aware of the unique background 
of the students. This background would include the students' 
previous learning experiences, religious background, social values, 
and home environment. 

B. Children can discuss, draw, oc dramatize what types of 
behavior are expected of them at home, at school, at church, elm 

C. Children should try to discovec the similarities and 
differences in the behavior of various groups such as parents said 
children, teachers a^id students, firemen and policemen, doctors 
and nurses, etc. 



Intermediate activities 



D. Children at this age are Interested In heroes Wide use 
should be made at this time of biographies of our Srate and National 
heroes. Books of fiction which deal wiih Ideal type concepts should 
al*o be very useful as long as they depecl a real culture in 
aMidi. Children should be ercouraged to look for books on their 
ctati wlib h cover an area of slody. whether this Is Indians of 
the Plain: , Mexican Heroes, or Sub culture Heroes.. 

tr f't*! 1 •- li At.lyl V hn I am. L a ^ jk I k . J j. _ ^ m P" ■. ^ ^ 



primary activitlee 




Concept VII 



I'tjJfi ffj.s tif hchavint aw tirfnrcd (ph'St tikrd and prouitbcd) 
pa tn«‘thf>t t\ «*/ i 'fu h \lalu* grorfji. 



primary activities 

A, Tilt* child weeds to midlist and and lo panic ipate jn group 
living. 

H. patterns of behavior may inc lude trimmers. Some resource 
aids ;ut»: 



Ki.uk mim 1 . Thr Tfrifik-Vou Kn’k. ,V« * Ymk: Surihjirr, l:> 17 . 

SlitlM-kiTki ii. Ijui!;.. Tli. mk You, VimVr «i-lconr>. New y t uk: Vcri*; iiiirrf. io"i7 
l/'.it* Mmiiit. VjiiihI' Cun 10’ Kim. Plnl.id< Iphiu; ippinniH. Id.'iS. 
ilii r.ittimn Iik r drawings lie drs nliCs jtrnpje wf* ,|<i i»>i play rvrlil is 
pig*. a whiney; i :r iy<isr>>; 4 *'n,p f ir > 1 : ** mb i^h. rip. or nun; Up 
foul in vm or ihe st>i»tprrM. r 1*3 1 . 

C. Y oiii ijh child cn can di scuss six h a topic as: ’“How do we 
know how to acl?*' 

D. Th • principal could visit the classroom and discuss some of 
the tides fm school pei sonnel and siuderits. 

£. Children c ould pursue .1 study of how conmiunilies establish 
patterns of individual and group behavior vtiich their numbers are 
expo ted to follow- if they wish lo remain in good standing. 



O 
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Intermediate activities 

f Cfuldieii should study I !« e word's of pjttiofic songs, 
and folk Kill. ids 10 see the ideal-type cKtfaiteusti x ihese songs 
depict. Some children rniizlir be interested in ideal- 
type behavior depicted in religious songs. These could include 
songs or different religions. 

C5 Through l he sludy of current events these children should 
be ted lo infer how members of curtenl groups ir.iglit feel co 
issues of the day. Examples would be political parties, union 
1:1 cups, college- students. sp vf , a , interest poops, and groups 
MX h as ifie "|f ippies’*, 



Concept VIII 

H hen nr know and understand the patterns of bt'fnii'ivr. ri is 
faster to understand the actions and resitonsc.s of others. 



primary activities 

A. Young cTiildreri desire lo know **why M they can't do 
things older children are permitted To do. A pood story which 
emphasizes this id“a Is: 

Fell. Sue. Kos^Tra-Lilile. New Volk: DuuMrdai, inno. 

B. Unless the child understands the actions or lesponses 
of others, he may misinterpret these actions. A sensitive story 
about how children come to understand a classmate is: 

Yashina, Taro. Cm w Bo y« New Yrcki Viking, ION!*. cfi-a.i* 



Intermediate activities 



C. Through the use of soci erne tries. and especially the 
sociopam the teacher might get a picture of Ihe social s truer uie 
within the classroom. Using this two or even three different 
times during the year the teacher might be able to offer individual 
and group guidance In accordance lo acceptable behavior patterns. 

D. Projective techniques might be used in game fashion 
with this age group of children. lnteta.'lion which would follow 
might help the child to know himself better as well as aid his 
understanding of why some other person niiglit think differently twi 
a particular subject, 




E. Special In latest groups, or ffoliby Clnh? might be «jv'.i:^d 
end given rime for meetings on Friday afternoon 1 *. Children might 
he given oppottunitylo change club ir.embn^hip as lh*lr inhreM 
hanges. These poup activities would piv.» children a < ham e 
ro identify with others of like interest. 



Concept IX 



To a ftniie r feg/rr our culture th'in mines (he unv ur nrrr 
tltr ; iwW o/ pnjpfr aniJ ob;i , i f«. Mr /owf f<> wr «wr (^71 eefricrr 
flwf /iier ojtm tray a/ rf<>/ rig tfnn gs <7s "f/rr hrst". 



primary activities 

A. Children often do a simila* rask in sevpial different ways. 
The teacher can point out that no one way of do:”'! the task 

was wrong. 

B. In the school atmosphere of group living, the child may 
first come to teali z.e the vast differences in people and their 
patterns of behavior. Each child needs to develop confidence in 
"his way of doing things’* by sharing somethings from his home 
aid by being accepted for his unique conttibuiion to the poup. 

Each child should see that there are c:her wavs of doing things and 
lhat we can learn from others. 

C. Children could write and illustrate a story about their 
ramily, neighboihood. or school engaging in daily activities. 
Following this activity, stories could be read about the daily 
activities of other families, schools, or communities. Comparisons 
should be made. Several resource aids are: 

Bror n, Fslico. Nr* Y<«rk: Scribner, 19:.$. ( !• ?j. 

Franchise, Noel Ft* Jeanr.e*VjNf . Vr» York: StnVriri, 

Schloat. G. Sarrrn. Fay Cow: A Bey of f Ton Kuiy;. New V«*k: 

Kn-tf, I9G4. (-U 

Ci dal . Sn ni a i rtd Girial , T im. Vy Village fn India. Nr a Y'tfk: 

Pantheon. I9S6. i-l>. 

Southland, Efua. F 1 j j tin e in Africa. Nr* Y <k: A»liet,ni!i , cti. 
Vandivan, Rita. Young B u^ia: Children «< the l*.S.$.R, at *i*k and 
New York: rvxtd, ttco. (ft). 

Sasek, M. iSeries of Volumes!. 

This Is Paris (1959). 

This Is London, (1959). 
this Is Rorr-e,( F«60). 

Q This ts Venice. (1961). 

This Is Israel. (1962). 

This Is Munich. (1961). 

fhis Is Ireland, (1965). New Yak Macmillan. (3). 



<£> 



inf*rm«cfiate activities 

D, Children can be encouraged to read widely in the ateas 
of d*-p!h Mlk 3> as follows: 

1. Founh pade study of b e home ^raie Childten should 
be chle (o sw I heir tionte stare with pride ■■ jet realize that 
eai h stale has jrs own pec uIkit ads ant ages. 

J?, Fifth grade study of the development of America; 
Children should see the advantages gamed for America as a 
result of lb* 1 idea • '•America: Meliing-pot or fcocld Civilization*". 

3. Sixth glade depth- study a Mexico and its People 
Children should he ibe tf port mill ies to appreciate tlm 

hiMory and cult me rf the people of Mexiro. 



Concept X 

Each society belteves that ils ug> of life it the most reason- 
able and that its different patterns of hchavietr arc /iarwow?<yi/T. 



primary activities 



A. Children should be encouraged to probe for reasons behind 
the requests and commands of their parents and teachers. 
Understanding the reasons foe such things as responsibilities at 
home and for organization of the school day precedes the cognition 
of tl>e pattern as a whole. 

B. In a study of small communities such as the Australia 
Aborigines ot the Alaskan Eskimos, children can more easily 
see harmonious patterns of daily activities than they can in our 
complex society. Materials Tor an in depth study of these two 
cultures Is provided by: "A Social Science Frogtam of the 
Educational Research Council of Greater Cleveland**. 

C. Movies and books can help children understand the pjtterns 
ol Lehavior in other cultures. 

Movies. S.V.E.. 16mm. sound, color. 

"Children in Germany." 

"Children in Holland." 

"Children in rrance t, t 

"Children in England. " 

,l Children in Japan." 



ERIC 



l 1 B<*r. TnMrkti (Ed.). Igloos, Ytfl*. >rxl Totmv P<-lrv: l.ifp a^d CuMi«r 

- - r*f Thirteen reiple« Around (hr C.hihp, Sf» Yuk: Pjnthe«n. Ifi’.J. 



ffcrch C h a^»rr i drats'with a prmintivr prnjilr, *t* 1 i« !• >1 d initir 
lir#t pervr.n t> a child of ibe inl^. i.li 
^nrV Aina Kfh/>r. The Eif/M Bv.«ck of frenil* Aimind (tie Wi*M. 
New Yr*k: Fiirklm n i:r«, Tnc.. l<**i*. Me 



lnt«rm«diat* activities 

D. Children should research the question of slavery In 
connection with home state history. Individual reports in this area 
nould be excellent. Children should be encouraged to find 
current newspaper or magazine articles cn this subject. Other 
nnnoiily groups should be Identified and lepotted nn. 

E. Children should tesearch the status of the American 
Indian today. Audio-visual materials should be usi’d to depict 
the culture of the American Indian. If possible an American 
Indian might talk to the class. Children should appreciate this 
poup as a minority group « ithin our couple* sociriy. 



F. Audio-visual materials related to the life arid culture 
or the peoples of Mexico should be used in connection with rhe 
d^h- study in this area. 



Concept XI 

Man can learn from members of his society and from other 
societies bo f h present and past. People of all races, religions , 
and cultures hai>e coninbut ed to civilization. 



primary actlvHlas 

A. Children add to and refine their present learnings. The 
teacher should help children understand how their past experiences 
can be used to enhance their present learning situations. 

B. Yoirg children can tell oc draw what they are learning 
in their home, school, etc. 

V. Children can ask their parents how they learned to do 
certain activities. 

D. Children can collect many “bow to do it** materials and 
place them on a bulletin board. These materials could include 
recipes, rules for ga^es, instructions oo how to make a model car. 
a page from a workbook, etc. 



Intermediate activities 

E. Children should be led to see thil knowledge is 
cumulative. This should be an outgrowth of any ai rdy cl historical 
development of man. 

F. Children should be led to see that knowledge Is always 
changing. New Ideas and new relationships often alter or chsnge 
what might be termed factual knowledge. Children must be led to 
soe the necessity of people being able to change with this change 
in knowledge. Current events should point up this cor slant change 
and the Importance of man keeping abreast of these changes. 



Concept XII 

Man inherits aciumuturd ideas beliefs, and inventicn'S. 



primary acllvltlaa 



A- Children can understand how man inherits accumulated 
ideas, beliefs, and inventions by reading stories of progress in 
the world’s work. Some stories are: 



Flopth*. Louicf L. The Farmer and III* Co**. New York: Scribner. |0$7, 
(K- 2 ). 



Cnmatky, lUrdie. Houles: The Story of an Old Fashioned Fire Ermine. 

New York: Putirm, 1WD<K*8). 

Juj>o. Fn nl». Ay Wail for Ve>_5000^YeaMj»( Po stal S ervice . 

New Ytfk: Dodd. 19G-47 (3). 



Baictelcu. Julie Fwsyt It Communication: Trorr Cave Willing to Television. 

New York: Mar cos* l, r953-*(3). " " 

Bendick. Jeanne, The First B ook rf Ships. Hew York: Watt* K&S. (3). 
Benedick, Jeanne. The TTrsVBook of Automobile*. New York: Watts, 1959. 

<3>. 

Welt, RirthC. T bom is Alva Edison: Invenlor. New York; Abingdon, 1953. 
< 31 - 



B. ftVn holidays «e celebrated, children can be made aware 
of the Iradiiion or the holiday. For exarrple. when patriotic 
holidays are celebrated, teachers can point out that these holidays 
commemorate our historical heritage. Two stories are: 

Dugliesh. Alice, The Tabnfcsgiving St«y. New Yok Smhner. 



Daglicsh, Atice. The Thanksgiving Si/ry. New York: Scribner, 1954. 1?' 3 ) 
Drglisli, Alice. The F mvtti c»4 JnljSlnr). New VuK: Scribner. 1956. (3N 



lntorm«dlaf« activities 

C. Ch IdriTi should be enco rraged to read some library books 
having lo do wilh science, disewny, and exploration. 



Concept XIII 

Man in trying to meet his basic needs ami problems has 
established art encompassing behavioral system. 



primary activities 

A. Use play, dra/natizatJocs, and pi ct res to help children 
understand the interdependence of family r-: spoil slbi lilies. 

B. A study of different types of American communities can 
help children understand the different behavioral systems 

man has developed in order to meet his basic needs and problems. 
"A Social Science Program of the Educational Research Council 
of Greater Cleveland" has prepared a study of five small 
American commiriitles (Williamsburg, historical: Webster City, 
lo»a: corn farming; Yakima, Washington, apple growing; Aspen, 
Colorado, recreation; Crossea. Arkansas, lumbering). 

C. The regional literature of Lois Lens-d can help children 
see the '‘world’’ of orhers as wel' as eooourrge local pride. 



Intermediate activities 

D. Chddreo should be given the opportunity to refine 
telephone manners. They should also be given me art ngful practice 
in writing business letters and should discuss the need for 
standard procedures in business, government, <*c. 

E. Children should have the opportunity to hold class 
meetings using parliamentary procedure s. They should develop 
an appreciation of proper methods of conducting meetings. 

F . Children should have the opportunity to discuss local, 
slate, and national laws and why they are trade. 



Concept XIV 

Society is aluays changing . Some changes are more rapid 
than others. The rate of change varies uilh cultures . 



primary activities 

A. Children can be led to distinguish between changes that 
are a result of natural acts and changes that are a result of 
human acts. Children can examine photographs for changes brought 
about by man such as the construction of a new building. 

B. One of the best stories which sho%s change brought 
about by time 1$; 

6 ix ion, Virginia Lee. The Little House . Boston: Houghton. Viffiin 
Company. 1912. (K-3). 

C. Children can examine old magazines, newspapers, and 
catalogues fot changes brought about by time. 

D. Trips to museums can clearly show changes brought 
about by time. 

E. Children can rrabe a simple time line by drawing pictures 
of a child, a young adult, an older aduli. and an elderly person. 
Underneath each of the ptctuies one stage of an invention could 
be pasted. Aircraft would be particularly good fot primary age 
children since it is more recent chan many other inventions. 



intermedia!* activities 




F. Conserve km education should be planned for eath of 
intermediate grade's. A suggested area of emphasis for each 
de level might be as follows: 

1. Grade four: Conserval ion of Land Resources 

2. Grade five: Conservation of *ater Resources 

3. Grade six: Consnvation of Human Resources 



Concept XV 

('.fit 'iutir ttr one a.sfn't t of soci'ty me i ittibfy leads to other 



primary activities 

A Chil i on can toilet^ seveial food containers. The plac 
of disitihoticn should ho noted on the corlaincT ard could bo 
Tuirked on a map. Tb* childipn should bo asked, "How- docs 
this food pi to (name of town)?” A study of r hr* charges in The 
transport at ion systpm c ould follow’. 

B. Yonnp: ilnldrwi can dramatize a strike situation. 

N* as ill -out strikes could be followed hy older primary children. 

In either case, the children should be led to sen? the results 
of the s tike on othe r s-ppment* of out e< anomic system. 

Intermediate activities 

C*. Children should be helped to see the cff«i t of ch.inpe 
uputi the development of m-oiklnd. They can see tr.e effect new 
inventions Tijv*-* upon consume! as well as develop* 1 ! and producer. 
Any Mndv of nirnrj * .t-ris v ill reveal the wide effect c* 

Supreme Couit decisions on al citizens - indeed upon all 
inh ihifarts of a country. A study of coverrmerr . even lo^al level 
elfe* a 1 the enverened. School lulcs could he idnilified as 
national <* ref m al standards, slate regulations. local policies, 
hurldmf ipfiila’inrjs. and classroom refill aliens. 

D. A study of it an in space should drarratize the eflect 
of new id-’as ard change upon the frith* world Enph^is should 
he made upon th* rr.iny ways new technology effects the daily 
live .- nf ea< h of us. 



Concept XVI 

Personal pen cation*, predispositions, and values complicate 
man's >tudy of man. 



primary activities 

A. Young children may rind that determining 'he sequence 
of events ir stoiies about other cultures more difficult thm in 
stones of tltir o*n culture. 

B. Children in the upper primary gn.d» s should lie led to 

see thiil it takes many understandings before they can effectively 
solve the problem posed in the unit qu.»s*ion. 

C. Thud Made children may bcgi/i io find mi sinfo* nation, 
stereotypes, etc. in stories about oth.»r cultures. 

D. Thiid giade children should no'e differences in the 
Tatis and concepts presented in var f or s lent hooks concerning 
behavioral patterns. They should be introduced to the names of 
sin h jinihiop* logv experts as Mead, TuiBois. etc. 

f . Chil li* n should begin to sve ihat findings in anthropology 
arc ••varifu-d'* in somewhat the sane way as science concepts. 

Intermediate* activities 

F. Child' *11 sfiould be en.-o Jigged to develop an uiidct srandi ng 
(d jd'Ml type * oniepls. They should be able to see this as a 
sinptifu aticti fa* ts. This shju’d lead to a be tter understanding 
of p opl*- 1 * irg human even 'bough they n ight he a national 
Inin, ' ll . 

C. C luI lit n should l>e :r» * r, export urn lies fer CHgani^ed 
d*dsiti s. A k l ud* 'fit ’i <>ui I c i il 1 also he uswl to give children an 
ii[pi.nrnnily in rob' play. Tins *o Id give children an excellent 
<ippniiui:iiy m judge fa*ts as imposed To fee lings and emotionalism. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

ECONOMICS 




Economic education is the study of the ways in uhich a 
society uses its available tejources to satisfy human wants. 
Economics can be expressed as the study of the production, 
distribution, and consumption of a society's poods and services. 

The development of th se basic concepts of economics is 
necessary for a child to nderstand his ever changing world. 
The basic concepts of economics are: 1) In individuals r-nd 
societies thcTe exists the conflict between unlimited wants 
and limited resources. 2) In an attempt to resolve this 
conflict, a division of labor takes place. Wan no longer produces 
everything he needs but specializes his production, which allows 
him to work faster and produce note. 3) SpeciaJi zation causes 
men and societies to become Interdependent and interrelated. 
4) This interdependence necessitates a market where the 
buyer and seller are able to meet. Transportation, money 
and rted.l make this market feasible. 5) Both public and private 
demand plays an integral role in this process by deciding 
what is to be produced, 

These concepts can be related to children beginning in 
kindeigarten. through stories, games, and experiments. The 
teacher may begin with the child's simple experiences, b jt 
she must my stop there. She should show the children how (heir 
experiences ate a part of the economic force operating in 
in the adult world. 

The t one opts and genet all rations developed in ^bis- un I 
ate vt’iy flexible and ran be adapted to all grade levels. Alihoupb 
the aclivitita have been designa'^ prtmary and inf ermedia'f . 
they are often inlerthangeable The creative teacher can 
adapt these suggested a « tivjlies to fit het own unique cU^sioati 
situ.u ion. 



Concept I 



IS ISDIHDCALS AM) SOU Hits ItttiHi. hXISIS 7//f 

coshjc t brtwef.s tstiunrn hams a\d usuth) 

RRSOlRCt S. 

1 ]. One needs food, clothing, shelter, and “security”. 

2. One wants toys, movies. TV. candy, etc. 

3. We get what we need and want by use of money in buying but 
we gain some things without the use of money. 

4. Wants and needs are unlimited. Income is usually limited. 

5. We exercise choices between basic needs and many wants. 

6. The goods and services which we want come only win effort. 

7. The process of satisfying wants is called consumption, 
and the people whose wants are satisfied are called consumers. 



P 



primary activities 



. . Draw 1 a picture c? far her at wotk 

. . . Draw a picture of no her at wotk. 
. . Keep a record for a week of the work h? children do and 
I he money earned. 

. . . Cut ard mount different pictures slo*hg the kinds of 
work the family does ro earn money. 

. . Make posters showing consumable items - things 

used slowly and things used quickly. 
. . Wake a mural of children's diawing* to iTuMtate what 
they would wish for if they could have anyllvng they wanted 
. . . Have each child divide a large sheet or paper in half 




on one side make a wish list and on the o h* r side a list 
of oc.e item h«* can have. 
Draw a picture showing the things fsjniiies do togt if* r. 
. . . I>amati;e family situations Show rh , m working and 
having fn toe ft her. 



intermediate activities 



. . . Ketp a file of news events about living standards 
in the United Stares and in other countries. 

. . , Study advertising in relation to our wants, 

.select a hobby that is related to wants and needs in other 

countries, 
stamp collecting 
pottery 
folksongs 
match covers 
post cards 

. . Make a shopping list fot a family in a pariiculai country. 

. . Make menus - compare countries. 

. . . Make a < hart of needs fot a family with as yours in 

what is essential 
what is added fot comfort 
what is added (or status 
. . . Opposite these decide what a comparable family in 

another nation would consider necessary. 

. , M.'ke a bulletin board showing essential, desirable, and 

luxury in is. 

Compile a shipping li«4 foi a modern family in the Un I ‘I 
State* as icmparfd ro a list youi g andfather might hav*- t^i, 

. . . l.*t children discover all the ways p- >.ple iue 

<01 1 S’ FV.'S. 

. . . Pj«-<H^s r!;o selrction of r lot h in i: r«rrf «.cv f «r 

il S V,rr.l V. .11 . [o' r- 



Concept 61 

f\ AS ATTEMPT TO RESOiA E THIS COSH tCT . DU ISIOX 
Of /..IBOfl TAKES PLACE, MAS SO IOS(,EH PUUDICES 
EVERYTIUSG RE SEEDS Ml SPEUAU/.ES MS 
PRODLCliOS. THIS SPECJAUXATiOS A f LOWS MM 
70 WOR 1 - EASTER A SO PKOM'Ui MORE. 



1. All people arv consumers, but not all are producers. 

2. Work js done more e^licientiy when each iocs the work for 

which he Js best Tilted. 

3. Work dore well produces more poods or services. 

allowing the worker to earn mote. 

4. Division of labor takes place wiihin the family. 

5. Machines are invented to make the production of goods 
and services quicker and easier but human labor is still required 

6. People need to learn special skills to make machines 

produce well. 

7. Although machines often increase efficiency, the producer 
must determine the most economical method of performing the 

operation, 

8. Our standard of living is raised by specialization and bade. 



O 




primary activities 

. . . Dr scuss the reasons for each person doing the tasks 
they do, i,e,, father mow the lawn, mother cooks, etc. 

. . Dramatize the different jobs each person in the family 

performs in the home. Show wlut happens when there is 
no division of labor. 

... Let the children decide if their fathers produce goods 

or services. 

. . . Have some parents visit the class in working clothes 
lo give a short explanation of their occupations. 

. . . Have children find out and I el 1 why their parents chose 

their particular occupation. 

. . . Dramatize. "What l Want To Be Today. Whal 1 would 
Like To Have Been 100 Years Ago. and / oc What 1 Would Like 
To Be 100 Years From Now'.” 

. . . Cut out pictures showing how f machines help us. 

. . . Make butter with an old fashioned chum and an 

electric chum. 

. . . Have the children draw pictures of a tool or n.achlre they 

would like to invert. 

. Assign committees to determine the feasibility of buying. 

Tenting, leasing machinery or performing the 
operation by hand. 

. . . Visit a museum to determine how the way of life has 

changed over the generations. 

. , . Burton. Virginia Lee. Mik e Mulligan and His Steam 
Sh ovel. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. 1939 
. . . Gag, Wanda. Gone is Gor.e. Coward-McCarui. 

. . . Dodworth, Dorothy, Mrs. Doodlepunk Trades Work : 

New York; William R. Scott. 1957 
. , . Lenski, Lois. Papa Small. Oxford. Oxford University 

Tress. 

. . . Green. Carla. I Want To Be ... Chicago Childrens Press, 



concept II continued 



intermediate activities 



. , . Look for examples of division of labor in the rla-isroom. 

, . . Vake a list of I he different jobs performed by members 
of the family, the teacher, the school principal. and oibu 
people in yo;sr tie ifctibc* hood. 

. * . Vake rut paper pictures of p'ares in the neighborhood 
where important work is poing on ■ pas station, proem 
store, beauty shop, cafeteria, etc. 
. . . Play a game to see many different occ upjtions < an 

be named in. alphabetical order 
. . . Study the effect of the free labot movement In Western 
Europe on living standards of these countries and of the world 
. . . Srudy world trade - 

a) The influence of the ronsumit on trade in om country 

and (xi world I tdd>\ 

b) The effect the consumri ha«; on in-ports and rspo-ts. 

c) Tire effect of the Trade Altiames of West in 
Ei it ope on wo* Id tr»id»‘. 

. . . Cor pare the attitude of difM*nt n*"*>p.ip*'is on luNx 

piobl> m. 

. . . Discussion tepid What cff* (t would a vu«ld IjNx 

organisation have had on the indn^tnal o voluri'*! » 
. . . Vdrat effect would labor unions have on industry in 

Japan (or whatever nation is bring Mndi- di' 
Visit a con.pu*er system. Atiance- fa a demonMiatiai. 



Concept III 



THIS SPECIAIJZATIOS CACSES MEX AM) SOOTHES TO 
BECOME IXTERDEPEXDEXT AM) ISTERREt MED. 

1. Ad individual seldom produces much that he can use himself. 

2. Each individual produces much that others can use which 

gives him income. 

3. With his income he purchases what others produce and 

cannot use. 

4. Goods we purchase are seldom produced in our community . 

5. Goods we use daily come from all over the world. 

6. People in a neighborhood depend upon each other for the 
hings they need. Many people work together to cany 
on the life of a community. 



primary activities 



intermediate activities 



. . . Determine who ate not pcodu'cts. 

. . . Draw a picture of someone who cannot produce. Write a 

story about it. 

. . . Ask children to think of ways they depend on workers: 
such as the cooks in the lunchroom. Discuss why we 
couldn't all go in the kitchen to prepare our own lunch. 
. . . Have a puppet show to dramatize what happens when 

mother (ties to do some of father's work. 
. . . Devise a helpers chart to show how interdependence 

applies to (he classroom. 
. . . Assign committees to dramatize the production of food, 

clothing. and shelter. ErrphasUe the dependency of the prxips 

on one another. 

. . . Have the children bring in items that cannot be produced 

in the hone. 

. . . Let the children follow- a product from its beginning 

to its finished state. 




Have the class make or produc e a ptod'.M. Let ihethildien 
er the need for materials, tool*, and a place to work in 
ord*t to plod'll, e goods. 
Beskow. Elsa. Pelle's New Suit. Harper 
. . Lionni. Leo. Fredetick. New keck lhinthcon. 1967. 



. . . Develop a flow chart showing the many ways people use 

(consume) water, 
to wash dishes 
to water the grass and flowets 
to wash clothes 
to w ash the car, etc. 
. . . Make a mural showing the ways people use (consume) 

electricity: 
for lights 
for heat 
for cooking 
for cnlerlainnent. etc. 
Study competitive prkes in the newspaper and on 
television and decide where the best purchase can be made. 

. . . Read stories about animals to determine whk h are 

prodiH ers. 

. . . Survey the community to identify different kinds of 

business. 

Invite businessmen to visit the cUssioom and discuss 

business method*. 

. . . Lave the school cafef-na manager taik wi.h therlnMon 
to explain buying and c. r*i Miming. 




Concept IV 

rm isrF.RDVP f:\Dt. m:e \ecessi7A7es a markei 
WHERE THE Birth ASD SH I ER ARE ABI E 70 MEE7. 
7RA\SPOR7A1IO\. MOSEY ASH CREDll MAKE IMS MAR* 

KE1 *'£. 1 * 017 .*. 

1. Money is a Tool used fof exchange. It is useless except 

in exchange situations. 
2, We use money to get things from others, rather than barter. 
3. Banks keep money for people who wish to save and lend 
money to people w\o wish to borrow. 
A. People borrow money for various purpoios - to buy a new 
house, automobile, refrigerator, tractor, or to start a new 
business. Cities may borrow to build a new school building, etc. 

5. Businesses u se savings to produce goods and services 
for profit. Such production is private enterprise. 

6. Transportation is vital for the production and consumption 

of goods. 

7. Advertising is a means of informing consumers of availability 

of pood*. 



Point out some of the functions of a bank. Make a large 
mural of how a dollar goes through the bank-to the borrower 
ro be invested, and paid buck to the bank with interest with 
the interest paid to the saver. 

. . . Make drawings of tthy We Save Money 
. . , Lawrence. Ned. The Happy Ccldsmilh. SRA Resource 

Unit 

Lawrence. Ned. How the Bank Helped. Li! lie] own. SRA 

Resource Unit 

. Higgins. Loyta. Let’s Save Money. Golden Press. 1958 



Intermediate activities 



primary activities 

. . . Set up two markets, use a baitrt system in one and use 
play money in l".*c other. Let the children evaluate 
the ”*o systems. 

. . . Discuss mediums of exchange used today by < hildren i.e.. 

comic books, marbles, football cards, etc. 
. . Compile an interest center of money from other countries. 
, . . Dramatize the need for a standard valuation ^ money. 

. . . Have an auction in the room using piay money, 
. . Emphasize the value of an item is greater with the first 

Item consumed, ihe value of each additional item 
decreases as note are consumed. 
. . . Have committees conduct a survey to f>nd out wl: rfis 
considered valuable by different groups of people. 



. . Develop a unit on Iran spec! at ion and its effect on trade. 
. . . Research the local comRunity to find the product oc 
produc ts which have most impact on the economy. 
. . . Compare advertisements in the local newspapers. 

. . . Study the worldwide effects of a strike in one industry. 

. . . Visit a museum to see how the area has changed in 

the last century. 

, Display pictures of boom towns and phost towns. 

, . . Research a local export. Invite a resource person in 
to explain rhe resources involved in production of this product. 

. . , Study present day Arkansas with i spec! to • 

industry 
labor tesources 
recreational opportunities 
educational opportunities 
. . . Study the effect of new technology on a particular 

business. 

, . . Determine how human resources are used in your school 

or your ronmiinty. 




Concvpl V 

PIBJIC DEMASD PtAYS A\ fSlMiHM. Halt. f\ 7 MS 
PROCESS. 7 MS OF.SfASO DECIDES WUAf IS W BE 

FUOIHCH). 

1. In a private enterprise economy, economic growth is 
consumer dominated; in other economies, consumer interest 

may not be as important. 

2. What and how much is produced is determined by public policy. 

3. The consumer is boss. Demand for a product has a great 
impact cki what is to be produced and the price for which 

it will sell. 

4. Governments use tax money to produce goods and sei vices 
to benefit all pcojle. Such a production is called public 

enterprise. 

5. Governments fjoduce poods and services for all people. 

6. Governments are like families. They don’t have enough 
resources to provide everything people w*jnt. so they have 

to make choices. 



o 




primary activities 

. . . Define private and public owned property. 
. . . Discuss public parks, libraries, fire and polfce protection. 

. . Prepare bulletin, boards Illustrating the goods or 

services we receive from; 

city taxes 
state taxes 
federal taxes 

. . . Make a market survey in Older to start a new business. 

. . . Emphasize the spiraling effect of more sales, more 

production, more workers, expand facilities, etc. 

. . . Calhoun. Mary. The Witch of Hissing Hill .William 

Morrow and Co. 1964 



intermediate activities 

. . . Make a market survey in cider to start a new business. 

. . . Visit or write a marketing research firm for information 
on The importance of the consumer when determining what and 
how products will be produced. 
. . . Study sales figures of a retail store to see how they 
rise af peak seasons (i.e. , Christmas) when the demand is high. 

. . , Conduct a survey among other students to find out 
how much they would be willing to pay for an item and the 
quantity they would buy. Prepare a supply curve with prices 
and quantities available from the producer. Plot these curves 
together and make conclusions as to the market price. 
. . . Compare the tax system of the Vnited States to that 

of another country. 

. . . Have a debate on foreign aid. 

. . . Have an in-deprh study of the national debt and the 

national budget. 

. . . Prepare a bulletin board depicting some goods and 
services the children receive from their state government. 

. . . Research the state or local government structure. Use 

a resource person or visit a center of government. 

. . . Dramatize some government officials making decisions 
in cede i to benefit the most people. 



glossary ol economic terms 



baiter 


the direct exchange or goods for other 
goods without the use of money 


balance or trade 


with a partuulat country, the difference 
between the money value of that country's 
merchandise imports and expods 


capital 


any item set aside to produce more goods, 
including machineiy, factories, and mat dials 
to be used in production 


community 


all people living in the same locality, dis- 
trict or town 


consumer 


a person who uses an article or service 


consumption 


the using of goods and set vires 


* cost 


the expense of production, including payment 
for the use of capital and paytuehl foi li^k 


credit 


loans furnished a business or an individual 


competition 


the condition that exists in .1 market when tla re 
are many tiadcrs all dealing in ihe same 
product and w hen no on 1 tiader ran demand 01 
offer a quantity large enough to affnt ihe 
market price 


curtency 


an>lhing that serves as a medium of exchange 


demand 


the desire to purchase goods combined with 
the ability and willingness to pay for th^ni 


di slribute 


divide, give some to each 


efficiency 


ability to do things without waste 


q pntrepteneuT 


a person who is responsible fot managing the 
business and assuming risks 


ERXC.har.pe 


transfer of goods through trace. 10 give in 




return for something 



ex pot t 


to send goods to another country for sale 


factoty 


building where goods are made 


fmanc ial 


having to do with accounting ot money matters 


geographic 


confining the work of a certain ^ographic area 


specialization 


to rhe production of one specific iiitn because 
it is particularly suited to the production or 
that item 


goods 


all things capable of satisfying human want, 
often used with reference only to merchandise 
or to tangible things as distinguished from 
intangible goods called “services'’ 


GNr 


gross national produc t; total value of all goods 
and services produced in a counliv dmir.g on*’ 
year 


gro^s [iot it 


the difference between the selling pure and the 
COM of rhe produf tin:; 


ii.'pott 


loUing in from another country for 


itidusli y 


all firms of l»uMfiess>s which arc prod.:' mg the 
same ptoduc 1 . 


iriUrth'pc ndern e 


The Mute of being dependent upo.' one anolher 


intrust 


sum paid hy the bot rower lor the use of hoi rowed 
money, slated as a percentage per > ear. 


invention 


an of creatirg, making something new 


labor 


hupian effext of all k ; nds involved in prodm tion 


land 


natural resources used in ptoduc rjon. any and all 
natural resources of the earth that are found in 
their natural forms. a main facto* of pro-im tion 


leisure 


frr* or spare tine other than uner plo\tr,er:l 


Hi , k bines 


devices to produce, devices to tegulale pow*i 
ct tied ion. to do week 



D lossary continued 

those In charge of controlling or 
directing a business 

to make a product from raw materials 

a meeting of people for buying or selling; a 
possible group cf consumers of a product, 
the state or condition of trade as affected 
by supply and demand 

the mean s by which exchange is made 

ability to move easily and Treely Trom one 
Job or area to another 

medium of exchange 

total income earned in the production of the 
gross national product 

any kind of employ n-ent 

an original settler in a frontier aiea 

value expressed in terms of money 

not belonging to the public ot government 

treated, prepared, or changed 

one who manufactures goods or renders 
services 

process of creating a changing ihe form or 
raw materials or performing services to 
satisfy human wants and needs 

that which is produced, a result of work c* 
growth 

the amount by which income exceeds expenses 
in a given rime, the gain from a business 

advance. inove forward, improve 

to supply or furnish 

sfir-ncfh. fnr. *\ ( ,.p in, oj .»t.ii|iv m p. 



raw material 


substance that comes from farms, mines, etc. 
to be processed before they aie usable as 
finished products 


rep in 


a geographical section or area 


risk 


possibility of loss 


rural 


pertaining to country or country life as 
opposed to urban 


salary 


fixed income in payment for services of 
production 


scarcity 


lack of supply, Insufficiency 


selling 


bringing about an exchange of products Tor a 
price 


service 


intangible things that people want, j.?,, law. 
education 


skill 


dexterity, ability gained by practice or 
knowledge to perform an activity 


specilization 


adaptation for a particular purpose or use, 
geographical specialization * adaptation of 
specific resources in a region; occupational 
specialization - adaptation of specific skills; 
technological speculations * adaptation of 
specific tools and machinery 


stable 


firm, able or likely to continue, steady, 
unwavering, unchangeable, having an ability to 
main'ain a fwm or position 


supply 


‘hat which Is furnished or provided fc* sale 


lax 


a charge or djlv imposed by ihe government 


technologic ill 
i lunge 


improvements resulting from research and 
development 


tools 


instiun,*T.ts used in doing wrxk 



'V' ■' * ‘ .* * s*. i. . =; 



management 

manufacture 

market 



medium 

mobility 

money 

National Income 

occupation 

pioneer 

price 

private 

processed 

producer 

production 



products 

profit 



© trogress 

ERJ Crowd. 






glossary continued 

training instruction to develop special abilily 

transport f o carry or move something from one place to 

another 

unit cost cost of one item produced 

utility 'isefulness; the ability of goods to satisfy a 

need or desire, an organization that sells a 
service to the members of a community, e.g. 
water 

value worth, usefulness, abilily 1o satisfy needs 

wages what labor receives In for propel ion 

want a desire rot necessarily accompanied by the 

power to satisfy .t 



rssourcs materials for economic education 



Do You K no* Econonic ABC's ’ V. 5. DepartFifftt of Conferee. l%.1. 
Superintendent 'of Docuneni*. IN S. Cw't. Ff i m jrvp Office, ^nhington, 

D. C. Frire ?0r 

Bj^Ic Eroivnics. The Hocld PublisMng Co. Cleieland. Ohio. 1VO 
Thf Aneiican Econ^iry: An Appraisal rf It* Social Goat* and the 
T-rpict i'll Science and Tectir<-l'«jgy. Joint Cruimil *■« Eronony Eduran m. 

2 He«-t 4fih Sneer, S>» Ymfc. 
Ecnnorric Literary foe Aneriran*. A Fr 'prarr fnt Scl^mt* and 
ft* Citizen*. Connultee f<* Economic Dc>el''p' If nt- »H Fifth Ave. 

Ne» Vlfh. 

Eroron jc* in the School Cirrir ijlurn. A Fnncr i-f lnHfTMn<1iT.|:. 

Tilinon Counc.i on Eennonic Education. IS1Y Orrm^inn Aie. 

FiaRMon. Hl.noi*. 

I'cnT.omc Educaimn Fap rilf r ,ft * "t Fm> Tr«Vr*. 

lo-.M Co-jnril nn Etnnor ic Education a*xl ihr C*i»in K,. Kaaanjun 
Econorri' Foundation. Joint Conned on Erononic Education. 



2 *cm 4Cih Siren. Sew Yt*k. 
Aii!**ta!r4 BiMn'tiraphj- <<f Valer-als in Econt-mc Ed'icatinrt. Joint 
OcpuwiI on FronnnK Education. 2 toeM 4C:h S:reet, New Yuk. 
Teachers Guide in Coimunity Resources in Economic Education. 
Joint Council o-i Econo me Education. 2 Wen ie:h Surer. Sew York. 
Natural R»«-r>uifp l - «e in Oi* Ermon.y. Joint Council nr. Ecnnomr 
Education. 2 Wesd ICth Street. New Yr*k- 
Sriw'y WairruK G* Econnnic Education in the School*. Cor p, 1 re 
ft Erownir Development. Til Fifih Asi. New Y<*k. 
Fire tneaprr>;ve VatcnaU f<* Teaching Fanih Finance. NanonaJ 
C«>" r iilep C<* EiPjc at i<mi in Fa n llv F in*EK r. 4SS Vadi^on Ai c. Nr ■ York. 
E<on»>nic Education. CumruJiiT Cuide E* Econo-iir Ed'rahin. 
Gtailr-s 13. ArVarir iphii FuMit S«hi*d*. Aikadrlphia. Aikar.w-. 
Rrn'tif I’r.H. Lawrence Srrr^h, Scini*? Research A*>-'>c iat# « ln<. 

C'.if apo, niiw.jw. 



INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 



Man is calk'd "the soc ial animal* *' because bis entire life 
is spent in daily contact with others, When man's needs cannot 
be met by hj nisei r alone, he seeks coopeiative gtoup action 
to satisfy common desires or needs. The social groups m.ui forms 
and Identifies with aie defined by Arnold M. Rose as . . . "a 
number of biological Individuals who have a system of common 
expectations in their minds." ^ Sociology is. tKetefore. a study 
of the life and behavior of human beings in groups. This 
includes the study of the organization, function and change of 
human groups and how human behavior is affected through the 
process nf gToup Tv^np. Sociologists also concern Themselves v. 11 h 
the ptobUms t f scci.il interaction -f 1 ) How do groups of 
indivv'-tal-? under stand each other'* flv* do individuals know 



how to behave Toward each orVief'* r3i Mo** do individual* kn<v* 
what ofhe;s e .pe<.l oi ihrr.i'* 

According To Edwin A. Kirkpairuk. sociology in its Itoadcsr 
vie**' includes the study of the natia- 1 and history of man. the 



behavior of family, community. and r aiional groups, and 
the ev Mm ion of ML that we call civili ration. 2 One finds th.il 
the:*e areas are an important pari in the study cf the social 
science. Therefore, sociology shoull be considned an integral 
part cf the social studies. 

Sociological terminology is fourd vn many history md 



geography textbooks describing soc al processes and institution*. 
Some programs of instruction also e ipha*ize basic human 
activities similar to those outlined by sociologists meeting nreds 
' food, shelter, and clothing the firmly <*s a social group, 
y ializaticn through group life and education. producing and 
£ r\l^L> ‘ !, ^ u,in ^ § ow3s ajyi services sex iM control, religions, ethic s. 



A emtent program advocated by Hanna incorporates content 
from Hie social sciences and organizes it around such basic 
human activities as t ran spot tat ion. communication, education, 
production and distribution, recreation government, and esihetic 
expression. The sequence is defined in terms of expanding 
t omnium lie*! of men. beginning with the family and school. moving 
outward to the world community. Both the scope and sequence 
reveal a strong linkage to sociology even though the propam 
draws the bulk of its confer; t from oil the social sciences. 

Since rn ui is constantly involved in social activities, it is 
impcxLint that the above concepts be introduced ".» an early age. 
Through elfV't rive implementation in social studies ecltvjties, 
n my cf the concepts ran be presented at all level* in the 
rb*;. ♦ rf.vy * i hivl*. A sysN*nufic develop *r.er»( of the concepts 
will h*!P iri*u:e a higher level of so ial understanding arcing 
our future r ifiz*r.s, 

All films cited are available through the Arkansas Shite 
Department of Education. Little Ro k. 



^ Arnold V. S«<i"b>:y. iti» Siudy nf llimn Rflatu Nn y f rV 

Alhrd A. Kinpt. Wj?. P . 32. 

rd»ir» A. Kit Vpali Ic k. rundi^entat* of mbfv. CanMwtgr*. 

Th* lnivet*i;y iflf C«rTt»,dgp . lilR*p. 1. 

Oif'.han v. $\kr *,. •'•sciob* y.” ir fh* S<Vdits law* »f i> S< , 

* <T " c4 itf I i'rij br.-r* Sfrmar. *.^A Pnjrit r-n j n .rt ucu^n 

l ritfoTi. P C\: N'anmai f.dsKil infl A' «rx ill hm*. j-p. :Y>»i J. 



Concept I 



f. AMV ISA SOt.tAf. AM MAI. WHO U\ h.S Al WAYS l\ UtUl i S. 
in. AM) HHOSG 10 A I 'AW El ) Of (JfOir.V. f 1 ( 7 / Of 

rmch c.i.v uf. Din nn\u.\n.t) to ns swu a at. 

1. Families tire the basic social unit and have many similarities 
and differences. 

2. Communities are made up of groups of families and will 
differ in population. 

3. Coiiinmnity life differ? it from our own is not necessarily 
belter or wo»se than curs, if is merely different. 

4. Growth or k ities is an inpo:fahV factor in utidei standing put 
mod-' in n ilioo. 

o. Growth ct (he suburbs is inlluemed by ilie mode of tralispm 1 ilirti. 

6, So 3 al classifications are developed by all societies. 

7. The United States is a *'me‘li*ig pot" composed ol people 
from diffen n economic, ethnic and national pimps. 

9. The ”n citing pot 1 * process has develop* d within the United 
States a national culiuie wiih regional diffeienrrs. 



primary activities 



Films: 



Hclatt size of families to * rum tie games 
Collet t pic ti-r-’s of f n li es 

I.» t lh*’ child cbpi<t l,i« fan lly i’itouJ- * : e,.ti\o t 

V si.*- 1 ;■ f* ,p of < hsldr* ri's in.n.« di ite rc-i abbot hood ai>l 
rsp.nd t into the con-mu iity ar.d r ifa i towns to d«A* b p 
the uni v pi of population 

Show hl-iislrij’s of large and small town m\ lurnm-nf s 

V the i lulls c otiipant g rival life and r r> life show in ; 
ad; images of b'*h 

Re„d looks to htoid«n rxpui* -mcs of children teg.uding. 
< ity li e 

Mike *r apbook shoeing nod^s of tunvpniUli'O 
Being UKs-el ca/s and liairs 

Wake rime line showing d* velopm* nt c < transport at inn. 
692 “Children of China'* (1 In in,) 

“Children of Hawaii** (16 min. r) 

69? “CMIien of Holland'* Ml min i 
S41 ' Bip Goes to Town** (R’.run.) 

SSI “Art Plies of Few York City" 1 10 run.) 



intermediate activities 



. . . Have a unit cm India i nphasinng soc ial classes or class 
dist iiul ion. 

. . . Develop vocabulary charts m Indun language r Halim, 
to the caste system 

. . . Discuss il.>ss sir u< tui o in America 

. . . Make mural on various ethnic' gnx;ps represented in * c*ruruurj ity. 
slate <x nat.cn i 

. . . Sliiilc uMiiij.idnc.., sitting with tfa' pilgrims .aid ailv.Uj' iiig 
to imaiigiai on within rh*. ir coiiitijimrv 
. . . Have itnMin do u'siuidi into Ifeut own li.'.i Vgiouuds 
. . , Sing sorus lonm < led wjrli (Mimic Uhl. c gTimps 
. . . Mifc.-nm.il up- n.-p showing n ig-aDon pan ••»!*. inMudit g 
r* g ir-n.il si m]« rsici.t s 

. . S*i: lv of «(*; ip,.re dift* it rjf r* gior .il i ultijres 
. . . ^redv the sm lions of lon-rr.uuitirs v.hji h are g» v i .illy 

M i Inisnii-s* tli st r i< is; <2i uidiMn.i! ana .i r«r] *3i [»■ <.]<!« iitul 
area Visit uih a|e a. 

. . . Study iV sc« ial unrest in a laige < ity • 'Ah.it ei*- Hi" 
t au ‘•i s and posMblv a sol in inn 
Filn ‘•flips *77-* The ft*' -tw aid Mnvt n * til Fart 1* 

Sol r]» rs of did Northwest Tr rntciy r 17 r in. i i 
fJ7l> 1 t)o Aestv. at il Movement , Pul II ■ 

Settlers in Mississippi Valley (17 n in. r » 

*777 The Westward Vo'en*T.r Fait Ht 

V rtliiic (h° Great Plains (17 n in. r 1 
*783 W Aesrwjid Movement Pair V - 
Vt*> Gold Ki;sh ( |7 n in r ] 

Film "ircsil ' ' India i Pc * Wow ** 1 12 i? in. c l 



Concept II 

A SOCn.lY EXISTS ix VIE AI/.YfJ S Ot 17 S MEM HERS A\() 
OCCIRS OXl.Y HUES VIE Kb. IS tOMMMCAVOS OR 

i me. r At a tux lAravt; nmh AiMi/ifm 7 /m. mere am pixc 

OR ACTMOAUXO Ot Pf.QPt E OOt.S \(ff PROPtCE A SOC.lt JV. 



1. School is a pleasant place where children wock. play and 
learn together. 

?, Neighborhoods usually fuse similar values, beliefs, and 
cultural traits. 

3. Communication helps bring about rapid exchange cf ideas 
among societies which tends to bring them closer together. 

A. Blending of traditions and language occurs when two societies 
are close neighbors. 

5. Recreation is as important as work and is usually connected 
with a neighborhood or community. 



primary activities 




Have activities iclarir.gto plcasuiaMe experiences, i.e. 
finger plays, songs, games, puppet pta>s, art ailivirie*. 

TliUSiC 

Discuss tilings that are pleasant about s<hoo). i.e. games 

rest activities, and refreshment lime 

Bring in resource people whose values h-liefs. and 

cultural *iaits are different f rom most rf the class 

Make bulletin boards depict in? different cultural barkgiounds 

Compare and discuss the serious leligious backgrounds of 

the c hildren 

Show films. ftlmsTrips. and books relating to rhe urliuraj 
areas 

Bring in lelated books and mush 



intermediate activities 



. . . Bring newspapers to class to illustrate how rhe press 
brings about a mote rapid exchange of ideas 
. . . Make bulletin boards on communication 
. . Invite lesource people from the industries of telephone, 
telegraph, radio, television people, reporters 
. . . Visit a radio or television station 

. . . Make a lime line showing the advance of conirminh’iilioci 

from Cutletibere to ielestar 

. . . Study rhe Mexican influences on the southwestern United 
Stales 

. . Study the Canadian influences on Northeastern United States 
. . . Have a unit of si udy on Switzerland and i« s neiglitxxs 

. , . Discuss different interest groups within the con numit v. 

worthwhile oi^ar-i/aficms. hobNes 
. . . Biing in newspaper — d r^ganm’ am< I* s ton* * ruing 
juvenile delitjurnty. whn h will lr .id fc disc.isskx. of 
ho* rnu-.il ion or woitl, while at Duties i .m r -ol\e this p:oM* ;:i 
. Take a field trip To a hobby shop 

, Invite resoint e persons i.p.. hotby shop owner, diretlot 
of itHiealion crijtn. leaders of YMCA and YWCA. Stout 
dirpitots. south directors of local chinches. rivir leadeis 
. . Develop a than on oiganval ions to whir h c hildi en .an b< ]nng 
. . . Use a lape n colder lo lei < hildren give talks on their hobbies 
und tecrea'ion activities and why tVy enjoy Them 
. . . Ask thildo n to djstuss bobbies and reaejfion »irh Then 
paivrils. 

Films; 865 "Mailman'’ 111 min. c } 

21 1 "Adobe Village" i 20 Diiu . > 

1230 "Better Use of Leisure T m.e" r 11 nun. ► 



Concept III 



AM Y IS A PI.EXIBl.fr, HECOSUSC, CREAK RE. IflHOiCti 
VIE SOUAWAllOX PROCESS. HE CAX I EARS APPROVED 
II. U S' Ofr BEII. W I \(i l\ A VARIED OE SOCIETIES. 



cc primary activities 

. . . Discuss why rules and regulations are imporlant at home 
and school 

. . . M^ke a chart of rules which are necessary to observe at 
school 

. , . Make a helpers chart 

. . . Have an experience eliait showing how to help the janitor, 
school nurse, safety patrol, cafeteria wotkns, librarian 

. . . Visit the rest of the school to observe others helping 
ear h oilier 

. . . Make a «harl shewing playground rules and proptT use 
of playground equipment 

Kiln s.?37 ’ Let's Be Good Citizens at Home" « 10 min.) 

339 "Let's Be Good Citizens at School" (10 min.) 

1011 "Are You a Good Citizen'*" (10 min . f 
1510 "Lunchroom Manners" (10 niin . c ) 

1533 "Manners tn School" (12 nin. bw) 

1 290 "Are Mani.^s In portanr*" ( 10 r in . > 

1105 "Rules at School" (11 nun. O 

i. *$7c "Play Safe" 

*103f "Manners at Home" 

Sang Growing With Music iFre nfire Hall) "The- SaMy Song" 



ERLC 

k.'.l,T,l."mlTLJ 



intermediate activities 



. . , Study d*nelcpc i nt of apprenticeship 
. . Study lh*' slo*r,ess of change in religious ideas, i. ( \. 
piiests many mg. Judism 

Have a unit on orient il traditions emphasizing (h<ur 
rcsisbuic e to c hange 

. . . Make a chart c outlasting the diffeitiif Ndicfs of religions 
and disc uss areas where thr ie is peat <nnrikt. e.p . 

India, Carada. or Belaud 

. Disi uss diffeO'tx es and conflicts h** tween Judism, Islam. 
Catholicism, and Christianity 
Invite resource persons from different religious seels 
. . Tike a field trip lo a Catholic , Mocriron. Plotestam < hutc h» 
and Jewish s\7iagopie 

Piln 5539 "Burn a. People oT The Ri\ et" M I n in. c ) 



Concept IV 



o 

ERIC 



VIE l XT E Rl) E P E XI) E XC E OE ChOi'PS IX’ A COStPl EX 

(OX7EUPOHARY SOCIETY SECI ES AS A BOXO If IUCIi HOLDS 

THAI SOCIETY TOGETHER. 

1 . The fare ily is the basic social umt ireethi.' the needs of 
food, clothing and shelter. 

?. Members of the neighborhood help provide I he basic needs. 

3. Institutions within the community serve the needs of its 

people. i.e,, sc hools, churches, hospital, governmental units. 

-i. Values and belief of American citizer b ,ve lead to the 
creation of a unique system of free public education which is 
necessary for the continuance of our democratic society. 

primary activities 

. . . Discuss occupation of mothers and fathers in relation to 
what they do outside the home 

. . . Draw’ examples of division of labor among the family 

. . . Cut out magazine picture depicting different foods, clothing 
and shelter 

. . . Bring in resources people, i,e.. nurse, fireman, milkman, OT 

policeman, to talk with class about how they help the CC 

neighborhood 

. . . Draw pictures of transportation to and from school 

. . . Draw neighborhood with me p making skills; make model 
neighborhoods from available materials 
. . Make field trips to a church, fire station, hospital, police 
department, fire deparl rnert 

Films; 5965 "Everyone Helps in a Community” {13 min.) 

939 "Behind the Scenes at the Airport” e 10 min.) 

S9M ’The Corn Farmer” (20 min. c) 

S971 "Fred Meets a Bank" (11 mine) 



intermediate activities 

- . Make a study of the comparison between the educational 
systems of Russia. England, and France 
Study constitutional previsions foe our free educational system 
. . Study recent governmental legislation aiding cdurarion 
Books 

Daddies, that They Do All Day, Helen ft. puner, New Ycik 
Lothrop 

Our First Music (Birchard). ’The Friendly Cc?” 



INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Mmi is a gtvgatious organism. An important aspect of his 
communal living has been the effort expanded in establishing 
anthoiiry and power. Throughout man's history. much time 
and energy has been consumed formulating rules and 
institutions to proc ess, stun true, and change his government 
to fit the needs of his lim\ Political science was probably 
one of the earliest social sea cnees as it was of prime interest 
t» the Creeks in their study of the polls, which was the 
highest f .a in of the self governing commonwealth. 
This inclusion of political science in the social studies 
is justified to i educe The etiotieoes ideas children Tom about 
political activity. The search and need To: 
power is evidenced eaily in childhood by situations 
arising in the home and classroom where attention must 
he paid to tulo making, rule applying and the setti ng of 
ever present disputes. 
Political science should obsetve the governmental tasks, 
ptocessrs, levels, types and themes as it deals with theory, 
laws, di fributions. comparisons and with political patties 
which are so important on the local and njlional scene. World 
political movements such as communism and fascism should 
be studied in otd»i dial the child can begin to underhand 
things which are foiming in his time. 
Democracy, which places the exeiejse of power in the hands 
of the people, is dependent upon an educated and informed 
c itizeiuy. The study of political science cun be summarized 
as helping individuals 10 become awate of their opportunities 
and obligations as citizens. 



Concepts and Applications 

Explanation --Roman rmnaiuls set otf tli** comers. Kiln*; nay 
be ord- o d from ill* 1 State Pepatln c nt Education on a fr- e 
lain basis from Audio- Visual Service. Slate lYpartm* nt of 
E’bn at inn . Liitb* Rock. Arkansas. 



Concept I 



Every group. i he family, school, or community, mokes its out) 
rules for aw ratable behavior. 

1. Rules arid Regulations ► .o a part of all forms or life Self 

discipline enables people to live and work together in 
an active form of citizenship. 

2 . Each society develops or adopts its own government and 

set of laws. 

3 . A law must be culturally acceptable to the community 
and capable of enforcement by the government 
to be fully effective. 
4. People benefit when everyone obeys laws. 
These laws are necessary for the safety of fhe people. 
5. Some rules are necessary to piolecl pedestrians 3 nd drivers, 
maintain public places foe the benefit of everyone. The people 
of a state vole for the representatives who tr/*el in the 
state capital to make the laws for them. 



o 




primary activities 

The family is really a miniature society with a small 
scale government and children benefit from discussions of each 
member's responsibilities in his home. 
. . . Children can enact various responsibilities to ihetune 

of “Here We Co Around the Mulberry Bush”, such as “This 
is the way we wash c-ur clothes, pick up our toys. etc.". 

. . . An outline of the child’s toom could be brought from home 
ar.d the child could explain where he stores toys, 
clothes, and treasures. Laws of safety (and neatness) might 
be strengthened as to why a bed is not placed in front of the 
door, toys left in Ira' el areas, and why things should 

be* kept in place. 

Films: 1118 - Am 1 Trustworthy? * emphasizes that by being 

trustworthy every day. others will place trust in them when 

big issues come up. 
613 - Safely to and from School ■ leaches how to safely 
cross the streets and emphasizes protection 
offered by the police. 
1305 - Safety at School • A safety tour demonstrates safety 
features of school and why safety rules should be enforced. 

Bif'ti: Family Helpe rs t.y ll.rffnan and Hi fill hr r. 

. Fite drill rules may be espbir.ed and practiced until 
children can see their benefit, plav-pound riles aho need 
lo be explained that children may understand the* nerd fcf then. 

. , , Introduce tfc game "Count your sli ps” to be plaved 
in two parts. First Hie children move about freely through 
the room trying to get a' many steps as possible. 
Then in the second part they follow signals as to stoppst^ 
and moving, giving signals when turning. Wherever tontari 
is made with ocher players those involved must step where 
they are. Also, children may play a game where they move 
across the room in response to the signals held up by the leader. 

The signals are shaped like stop, caution, and 
other traffic signals the children need to learn. 



intermediate activities 



. . . A (tip to the courthouse wiih the tour guided by a member 
of the sheriff’s department would point up many reasons 
why rules and regulations ate necessary. 

film: 355 Rules and Laws * ■ designed to help instill an 

understanding of the puipose of rules and laws in our society. 
Youngsirrs learn that having rules makes playing together 

mote enjoyable foe all. 
1362 Safety on Our School Bus ■ stresses safety pt ad ices and 
the importance of teamwork, planning by the bus company, 
expert performance by the driver, and cheerful cooperation 

by each lidei. 

Honks: Putjcec-enl Aruund the fto.ld !■ v I.. L, a i>5 1 i il 

Pi' lie piii on tiy 1. Dillon 

Film: 3:25 ftliy Respect the Law - leaches the social need 
Have the students ask Iheii grandparents about 
Prohibition. Have them follow this up by looking in resource 
books to find out why this law was so unpopular and 
what finally happened to it. 

, . . l ook up the recent Supreme Court ruling on pt iver in the 
classioom. Lei the class research it and find out by what 
group of t it irons it was contested. Do they feel it w as a just 
ruling’ What other solutions besides 
outlawing prayer can they come up wjiti 7 

. . . Let the sindeni s tty lo tiM some laws which (he 
gov in in ’tit vn.11 have a bard line rrfnrcinp. <Surh a* laws 
-■a T in ti might iry in pirw'nt (eiMm things from happening in your 

own home. etc.). 

. 1 r i v often necessary to point out that laws are merely 

the i f.forr enient of common courtesy. 
Rolf’ playing is a way for itnldren to identify with law 
makers and discuss the 1 *s that are necessary. 

. The elephant and donkey symbols could introduce t h ^ 
politic <0 patties and be y«ed in tele playing, 
Film 5|5G State Legislature ■ ^hows how a bill is passed 
through the ftisi (osir Md ! e legislature to the governor and 

Supreme Court. 




Concept II 

Capital cities offer mnrrnmrnt jolts for marry people. 

The city, low, or village hall is rhe seat of the local community 
government. Voters delegate authority directly to elected 
officials and indirectly to appointed ones. 



primary activities 

Take a field trip to see what is behind the scenes at the 
* Post Office. Be sure that each child has a piet - of mail 
to be delivered to him personally. 

. Introduce a map of the United States to stx>w how mail 
travels. Trace letters to grandparents, cousins, and Santa Clause. 
Have representative hats brought into rhe classroom and 
allow them to be worn and played with by Hie children. 
At an appropriate time discuss the services rhe u' J wearers 
of the hats perform for the community. Hats from 
policemen, postmen, sailors, army, firemen. 
Film: 5766 The City * shows different aspects of a large oily 
and the services and protection ottered by the police and 
firemen, also shows rhe elected government of the city at work. 

B-mV At liar |'n k * oThie h\ Cfhmnv- 
AtMn.it Pti'Unrn liy H.i'.nng*. 
... A field tnp to the < ity lull and a visit with an uldrinun 
« utv man, iter would explain tn the ihilltm what goes on 
in their own community government . A law. sm h a'- V*'i ping dr*:* 
on leashes night he explained to them showing tlu r 
the well-being of the group calls for » oept tati*wi from ail 
. . . Children could punton.ine vaiioris employees of the 

community covemment and. when r meetly guessed 

exihange places. 

. . . Children could hold mock campaigns on who gets to 

dust the erasers. 

Kiln, 1171 Our Community ■ shows inregiation of conc.nmly 

activities and services. 



Intermediate activities 

A resource person could come in to explain a project 
suitable to the children’s interests, such as new 
equipment being obtained for the park, swimming pool being 
built, or how a fait is organized. 
Film 1276 Let’s Shite With Others. Outlines skills in fair 
play, coopvi.it ion. tlwught fulness, courtesy aid friendship. 

Pm K: .V-o'jt rhr j-'n-jdr »h»' Kmi \t it C ’y k .y Vvran 

. . . t.isls of jobs ran he derived l:om M:e Ick al r on n ur.ity. 

and these ie ion piled with lists of avail .iM- in 

a ( apital i ity. 

. . . FV cures of the c .qut.il city could be used to r ike a 

bulletin board to emphasize the legislatme func liens. 

. . Oppoil unity should be given to discuss the many people 
involved in government besides the actual law makers. 
Film 310 A U S Ccn.mur.ily and Its Citizens*- show* that when 
men live in an atea nc< direc tly dependent upon the earth 
for a living, thev wak out their needs in an Intel dependent 

manner. 



Concept III 

Ktiowlfdt? of current events m im^nttnnt to iirxnl r ittzcn'-fn{t. 

1. Modern I ran spot ration and communication have brought 
world communities closer together. 
2. world progress depends to a laTjse extent on friendly 
legations among nations. 



primary activities 

. Take a field trip to the newspaper F md out where they 
pel the paper, ink and the news they pnnt. 

. , . Have children make up their own paper. 

. Point out the events that are important for all to know. 
Film: 1SS Newspaper Story * follows the story of a lit Me nirl 

rescued by Boy Scouts, explains works of stall. 
CO reporters, and mechanical devises involved. 

*-}< Bonk: News and Itow li Travel*. U *. Snips'll. 

Intermediate activities 

. . Let children make a time line of important events in 

transportation and communication. 

. . . Study early methods of transportation and 

communication and contrast wi 1 to&a/s “up to the Mintfe*' 

methods 

. . . Keep a current affairs bulletin board to help show how 
quickly the news media operates. 

. . . Arrange for a tour or a newspaper office, of a 

television sUMofi. of a telephone rxihante. 

. If possible. visit ruisrin* showing ex.w.plos ol 
ir. prove ns nls in \ i an spot l at ion and i cmuc.uuw ai um 
Hi it e to airlines fn stti^dnle* arid rtmer.i.Mes id 
international flights To see ho* if note pines .*«•. 

Film: 5366 Story of Communication • < or fined mainly with the 
transmitting of thoughts and messages. wiih The 
i on quest of lirie and sparv. 

B kAs: Th? Pony Fiptr*-* To 5.i*n 'l H- .j*i ;VI ei * 

Gffit Ttaih* <»r t W' »r Id li> W>jii 
The Firsi Tr-in-ail mm CiM* l> A«M.- %•«!■.« n 
th# rust Ovr-iljrid V.ijI le. ri 




Concept IV 

, 1 notion must href rules fa the ftcscniition of its rtuiurti! 
re sour i es. fairs affaw the gralr\f rntrtibiT to Inurftt fr-jm a trsmnr. 

Each community provides certain services for the well-being 

of its citizens. 

primary A Intermediate 

activities 

. . . Children could accept the responsibility of a ce train area 
of the playground To beautify and ke» p rh.in, 

. . . A \jsil by a wnbi of the* Wildlife P 1 p.trf:i » r.t < rmM 

point up n.my virtues of faking rare of our lesou** es. 

. . A pencil and paper hike rould be Tak*n where the ir.diwd i.il 
lists things that he observes that need to be conserved 
for use in the future, 

Film: Meaning of Conservation 5S3 -show s what is bring don** 
to ronseive our country's natural beauty and resources. 

pm A*.; F<-t* «■!*!«■ ti\ V tw .*■ .f l Tj 

ftT 1 - f<« Tfri-rtni T-y R «n>3 K* re t hi* 



e 



Concept V 

IhtwHtoty is a ftttvi of tunrrurinif x thnrby decisions are 
tnti'fr hx the 1 1 Hints (though mdimtly). f)nnot r/u y protects 
the it \iht\ nf the individual ami of minority groups. 

J. Whether different cc alike, the people of our nation are 
members of (he American family. The salute to the flag is a 
promise of allegiance to out nation 
coniposed of this American Family. 
i> In a democracy. representatives are chosen to develop laws 
for the other members of the group. 



primary activities 

. . . Explain the meaning of the pledge of allegiance in 

children's language. 
Mimeograph pictures of the Hag to be colored, explain 
meaning or the flag and. find the star that represents 
(licit Mate. Help the child to create his own personal flag 
as did itie kniclits of long ago. The exhibition anu explanation 
of these could be culniruted by a room parade. 
Pilleiemes among habits and customs of families 
night he explained accotdmg to thru origin. Emphasis 
should lie that these differ* ners are one thing that make 
people note intete -ting. 
1m im Fledge of Allegiance • desr iil*s the development 
of the flag, then gives detailed definition and 
pictorial disuipiioo of the words involved. 
S3 7 Out Flag - tells history and the evolution of our flag. 

Furls: On Flag t»v F. Rff' 




intermediate activities 



. . . Play kickbali or other team spotls and draw analogies 

from the spott to democratic citizenship. 
Film Our Country’s Song 12-17 * shows how one elementary 
grade class developed an appreciation and understanding 
of out countiy’s song. 
Acts of Courtesy 1315 - shows telaTiooship between laws 

and customs. 

. . . Look up the meaning of bue democrat y. Lei th? class 

decide why we must instead have a "representative democrat v*\ 
Film: 5571 Defining Democracy • tort pairs a deniouatic 

ror.ruinity wjih despotism. 

. . Find out the qualifications of Pen; tots ar.d Representatives 
and theit terms of office. Have s udenis learn the names 
of the Senators Horn Their slat.? aid Representatives from 
their distiiu, Le t a group invtsiigate the voting record 
of th* ir congressmen and repott it to class. Keep up with 
t mc a« r :«n in congress by posting news i»t ms on the bulletin 
hoard. icpociing on news Uo.td< a^ts. e'c.. Lm outage them To 
nii’Ve theit views known by wntinc to their Congressman. 

. Do a unit of study on Civil Rights. T hrre is a wealth 
of cum-Tit materials available. 

. Have children find out what pair of the ’’Old florid” their 
ancestccs r.ime from. Then ponp childitn c4 similar origin. 
Let each gioup be responsible for finding out why (Wir 
ancestors came to America. Why They mere unhappy wuh 

Iheir njTivc land. 

Dramatization Let children pretend "They wete there'* 
at important points ti our eailv histwy the Albany Congress 
the Boston Tea Party: the fluting of the Declaration of 



Independence; the Writing of the Constitution . etc.. This 
could also be done foe creative writing or diaries 
by individual students. 
. . . Books: Out lndependence_ and the Cons tirut ion 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
. . . Study the three parts of our government and discover why 
the men who wrote out constitution divided it into three parts. 
. . . Let The c lass write a constitution, or set of rules for 

their class. 

. . Kiln.: 1133 Our living Constitution • shows how the 

basis of our government changes at.d grows to 
neer the needs of the tin.es. 

. Find out how the two-party system works. In years of 
Presidential elections Wing the campaign into the classroom 
with a detailed study of contentions, patty platforms, issue*, 
the candidates, - anpaigji speeches, t tie election ptocedures. 
etc., culminating in voting by the students then. selves, 
set up a debate co ‘’should the Llc< total College be abolished'*** 

. . . Ante the legislator in Washington a letter of appren ation 

or question. 

. . S>T up a democratic classroom with differ, nt 

x e soon sihi litres in a class management, cleaning, bulletin board, 
etc,, resulting in each testing the privilege land ensuing 
responsibility: of being leader fee a day. 
Film: 1014 Are you a Good Citizen * presents some of th** 

essential quilries of being a goes! citizen and Wings out 
the r«de of democratic institutions in oui tiv ^f 1 iff. 
Ti e T.«- k h tp F«'< fc «V ftf «.id* nt* t*> * . 



Concept VI 

There are many different kinds of government in the L.'ortd. 



primary activities 

. . . Write to pen pals in o<her countries. Secure * name from: 
In lor national Friendship League. 40 Wount Vernon Si.. 
Boston. Mass., or Pen Friends Division. The English Speaking 
Union. 16 East 69th Street. New York 21. New York. 
« American Junior Red Cross. l?th and D Streets N.W., 

Washington. D. C. . 

. . . Do a unit on the United Nations. There are several 

sources to use: 

American Association foe the U.N.. 345 E. 46 Street 
New York 17. New York. Teacher’s packet fifty cents 
The U S. Committee it* the U.N.. 375 Park Avenue. New York 22. 

New York. Sillies, a School kit free of charge 
and a teacher’s kit for fifteen cents. 
United Nations Association of the United States of America. Inc.. 

Publicatiors Center. 78 Fifth Avenue. New York 11. 

New York. Ask for information about 
their U.S. Office of Education Bulletin. Teaching about the 
U.N.. S^4. of Documents. US. Government Printing Office. 

Washington 25. D. C. fifty cents. 
Film: 128$ We. the People " shows the various factions 

ana purposes of the United Nations. 

. . . Study the work of such overseas projects as UNICEF, 
the Red Cross and Care Enccwrage children to raise money 
for these organii aiions through carefully developed projects. 
Book: Clri Bwtof. Fender nf the Afreriein Red Crr*«. 

by Helen Boynton. 



intermediate activities 

. . . Do a depth study on Communism. 
Film 1187 Communism - gives the history of the 20lh century 
communism and how it exploits others in view of its own aims. 
. . . Invite a person who lived in Germany during Hiller’s 
rise to power to come to your class to discuss dictatorship. 
The students should be prepared to ask intelligen* questions 

based on prior research. 

. . . Have students keep a notebook on each country they srudy 
during the year. Include information on its system of government. 
. . . Study the framework of government found in other 

nations, particularly those from which our ancestors came. 
. . . Try to pick out aspects of government from the countries 
of our national origin which hid a decided effect on 
our own government (either positively or negatively), 

. . . Set up an imaginary nation. Decide what form of government 
would best suit it. Write its constitution. 
Film: 8 j 4 lmmipatioo • shows : v e effect of immigration 

upon our nation, w* are the melting pot. 
Film: €17 The Jojse I Live In - skillfully develops 

the theme of understanding religious and 
racial problems. (Stars Frank Sinatra) 

. . . Engage the students in research to see hew many nations 
have incorporated the ideals of American democracy into 
their governments; how many have patlerened 
themselves after the USSR.’ 

. . . Set up an imaginary nation. After studying many forms of 

government, let the class set up an ide^l system of 
government for the new nation which embodies what the 
students believe to be the best aspects of the various 
governments studied. 

1. W. Llnwood Cha*e. A Guide fee the Social Studies 

Tracker . AHjti ar>J Bacon. Thc.TBosTort, T$££. 

8. Robert E, Llearjr arxT Donald It. Riddle. Politica l Science In 
Social Studies, National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, 

D. C.. 196*. 

5. Fan! R, Hanna and John R. Lee. General] rati on* fro m the Social 
Studi es l a Eteme Otari Sc bo ots, 3 ^Yearbook of tbe National 
Council for 'the Social SuJiis. Nationat Education Association, 

Washington, P. C.. 1%?. 
4. John V. Vickaelis. Social Srodie* fc* Chit<5ren_in a .Democracy 
Eremite-nail, Inc.. TngTe»oo3 Cliff*, New Jer*er. 106S. 



INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 



History has been in the making continuously since the beginning 
of time. It is constantly in the process of being nude and probably will 
be confirmed until the end. For our purpose, however, we shall r^i 
go back to the Beginning. 

From various sources we find the basic definition oT history to 
be the study of what has happened in the development of peoplp in the 
past and of man’s role in relation to events and discoveries. Studying 
events of the past is an attempt to help children Tind an explanation 
for the present and to help him plan for the future* 

Since history is so closely interwxr en with other social science 
it is difficult to formulate a plan for its leaching in the elementary grades 
without infringing somewhat on the other disciplines. 

It has been said that* "History is neither interesting nor uninterest* 
tng. it is the manner in which it is presented and taught which gives it 
one or the other or these values. 1 ’ According to one authority, one level 
C; of * “U aching hi story Ln the elementary grades should be focused 

aroind imerican History -in order to explain its civilisation, its 
institut ccs and its traditions. 11 

There hr* been limited or very little improvement made in the 
curriculum for teaching of history in the elementary grades by historians 
and educators. In the first tnree grades, especially, there has been no 
plan developed. 

One of the aims in studying history is to awaken the pupils 1 interest 
in the past. He should be given the opportifslty for gathering his 
information, weighing the evidence and draw \.g his own conclusions. 

He should be guided but not directed by his instructor. Children should 
develop an appreciation for their American Heritage, and their value system. 

In an attempt to offer a plan fer the teaching of history for elementary 
school from kindergarten through pade six we have tried to consider 
first. the child, and then the way he learns. We have had the priviledge 
and opportunity for examining and consulting many solaces fot 
ideas and materials which we have recorded in the bibhopaphy. 

Wt have worked with the concepts that change is ever constant, 
that growth is a continuous process, that fot every development 
there Is a curse and effect, and that customs differ as progress is 
made, and that all cultures place some value on freedom and human 
O liberty. 

l "Ut#il at least we see that time and men’s thoughts go on 
I . I\l V > endlessly :oo1y the names are changed. Yesterday might be Today. 

ind tomorrow is their twin brother. We are pawns in the hand of Tirr*.'* 

Kirk Meadowcraft 



1. HiMcmcal r!en«>nu intf* Social Srudy-JiioTiii fit 
?. The Siuth <4 IliMory in ihe TJpiricrUiry Schools** Arctic an lliMmical 
Skip iv 



1. Th’ Cili the River - fn <1 LiVntitf ctift 

Th<*r »<• V. Ciowflt 



Concept I 

MAMIE IS COX SI AM VJtOC.ESS, UM.YHF /MS fihh\ I 

isiVKHs.it. c osntnos ot Umax xnaur inwHmn /m. 



primary activities 



Introduce child 10 his new school ihiotipli a tour of the building. 
Meet school personnel. 

PUy games and read stories tci lejm i online procedmes and 
lo get acquainted with peers. 

Explore and discover diCTeiences in con in .unities Today and 
earliei limes through field hips to nniTuns. pi« tutes.' poup 
dis< us sion s. a te source person who is able io descubt* t 111 -: ires 
in a lo< al ptare. 

Let < hild/en interne* parents of gf jndjvm-nfs as to changes 
in tl^ir life lime aiid i*>poJ t to < lass, 

Invest j'Mte ho*- lapid gr i*h in a retrain a»ea a f frets ton in unity 
po - *th by field hips, new. -pap. rs, stories, old and n» * n.^ps. 
Cse a spei lal holiday, su*h as Colun,l«'s Day or Thanks- 
pivirij!. to nake n ut its or booklets to show change in < listen, s. 
dress, Irarspofiation. houses, etc. 



Pi'ok^: T*'<» i* i Trap-, Bfiv . Hair rirt 

i' VwiT 7r<rio J Chg, Viking 

*;»r *iU Be fcfy Tricrd’. Syd IMt. |\ 4 rpc r 
the CWird Bridge* CcwnHi* «f>ic*. VarntlUn 



ERIC 



Films: School Friends and Activities. <n0 francs) S V E * 
> A Day at School <36 frames) 5 V E 

The Fun of Making Friends, *1430 5 DE u 
Colonial Children . S.D E. 



Intermedia!* activities 

. . Have a unit sndy on how early settlers t jnie to Arkansas 
In* injainc many • Tuners. 

- . . Talk about problems that ate b; ought about by charging tires 

and how they are ;■(♦-.*, such as Housing, education, induMiy. 

. . . Find some local silu.it jen where a change is to be trade 
tsu< h as a new industry miving in) and study how it vull 
affect fU» people. Djsiuss what people ran do tonake this 
< hange easier and desirabl \ 

. . Have a panel discussion « debate pointing out whv people 
resist change. 

- . Study another country and what cultural changes have 

taken place in reference to social , political, and econon u al 
development. For instance, what changes have taken place 
in Viet Nam’ 

B<*'kc Tn Be A Fi-hcft, Paul C. Burns AUirgd-m Prcs«- 
Lind n< the Trre. Tnid Vej<Jn»r|„f u Cromtll 
Tf Harper R< *. 5 < mu Ficesn an 



c 
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Concept II 

THERE IS A COXTIXVOIS DKVMJOPMhXJ IX SOCIETIES II '//(.// 

RELATED TO THE PAST , 

primary actlvlllaa 

I ... Emphasize old customs aid traditions when commemorating 

holidays through stories, roucjr. games, rhythmn, pictures. 

. . , Discuss ways and customs which are being passed from 
generation to generation, 

. . . Use old catalogues, magazines, and pictures to emphasize 
rhal some customs are outmoded and no longer useful. 

. . . Make a time line showing continuous development of trains 
or cars. 

Books: The Tiiendl? Blasts, Ltu»i Ntlson Biket, ParnisMjs 

Chrisln is is » Time of C uing, Jum *al*h Anglund, Jlircourt Bract 
J«tus, th< L(»l« New Bib y.Vtry Edna LTojtS, Abingdon Press 
Tbt E&g Kilherine Mitbous, Srnbner 

The Covered ^ridge, Coraplit Meigs, Macmillan 

[O Films: Winnie the Witch (36 frames) S.V.E. 

The Story of George Washington (33 frames) 

Thanksgiving with Carol and Peter (33 frames. 7 min.) 
Grandfather’s Boytiood Thanksgiving (44 frames, 8 min .) 

inform •dial* actlvlllaa 



o 

ERJC 

iminaffamiaaa 



Burk: 



Discu'-s and make charts depicting ho# many Arkansas 
communities developed in the same general paltern. 

Dramatize the life of our early colonies and how their 
experiences helped to shape our national government and federal 
constitution. 

Dress Dolls to show how clothes have changed. 

Make models of houses to show how they have changed. 

Trace the influence a culture’s ancestors had in establishing 
a political, social, or economic institution. (Example Why 
were the writes of the U.S. Constitution so determined to 
make all people equal?) 

Make a time line showing the continuous development of 
l ran spoliation. 

T be Stor y o f tbe fcUjfk>«er C ontact, Nocirin Richwd*. Chddren** 
Pres* 

Ob Living Declaration of Independence. *324, S.D.E 



Concept III 



RARELY CAN COMPLEX HISTORICAL EVENTS BE EXPLAINED 

IN TERMS OF SIMPLE CAUSE AND EFFECT RELATIONSHIP. 

RATHER, A STUDY OF THE PAST INDICATES THAT THE 

DOMINATE PATTERN IS TO HAVE A MULTIPLICITY OF CAUSES 

FOR A PARTICULAR EVENT. 

primary activities 

. . . Let child talk to class and tell reasons why his Umily moved 
to this locality. 

. . . Research early history of community as ro why this location 
w&3 chosen for a desirable settlement. 

. . . Invite a resource person to lead discussion around problems 
of a community caused by rapid grouib, 

. . . Take a field trip to explore a local problem caused by rapid 
growth. 

. . . Define and study a local problem facing the community centered 
around providing public service. 

Interm«dlat0 activities 

. . . Assign committees to research and report on Arkansas leaders 
who have contributed to the Improvement of our ration. 

. . . Utilise panel discussions to emphasize bow historical develop* 
menis in the United States was influenced by European events. 

. . . Help child find information to lead ro the generalization 
that exploration and cultural interchange have often been 
responsible for advances in civilization. (For example, the 
growth of Rome). Help the student use all available media 
to present hi s findings to the class. 

. . . Study reasons and effects for the settling of the western 
United States. 

. . . Assign committees to study the many causes of the wars in 
which the U.S. has been involved. 

. . . Research the different ethnic groves of people who 
imigrated to the U.S. 

Films: The Story of C ...iSlopber Cloumbus (32 frames) S.V.E. 

Rome. City Eternal. #IH2. S.D.E. 

Ancient Rome, #1119. S.D.E. 



Conetpl IV 



int*rm«diat« activities 



Cl ST0M5 DIFFER AS PROGRESS tS AMOK; THEREFORE, 
THE PAST SHOE l J) BE ISDERSTOOD OS /7S OWV TERMS. 
HISTORIC At, EVESTS SHOVU) BE e:\a\u\ed IS ugh 7 OF 
THE ST ASDARDS, VALVES* -477/71 DES, ASD BELIEFS THAT 
K ERE DO\U S AST DVRtSG THE GIVES PERIOD, FOR THE 
GIVES PEOPLE . 



primary activities 



Collect old family pictures and artifacts to show that customs 
differ as societies progress. 

Project pictures from old catalogues and books, then discuss 
how progress necessitates change from old to new. Visit 
museums. 

Compare our school and community with an industrial 
community or a city. 



Bex*; live i n the City. Children*! Pres* 




Ims: Colonial Children. S.D.E. 

Christmas Around the World (40_fra^°s, 16 M min.V A VI. 
T) e field Trip (35 frames) S. V.E. 

A Community and Us Citizens. P3 10. S.D.E. 

Bip Coes to Town. PS41. S.D.E. 



. . . Have a unit study on the comparison of our state with Alaska 
or Hawaii as to values, altitudes, and desires of the people 
when first Settled and now. 

. . . Have a unit study on the comparison of the United States with 
Mexico as to how and when the two countries were developed 
and reasons for the disagreements which have existed at 
various times. 

. , . Con-pa-e ancient Rome and modem Rome. Make charts to 
portray the comparison. 

. , . Let committees choose a subject such as automobile designs, 
fumi.ure. architecture , women’s fashions and follow the 
changes made. Discuss the attitudes and beliefs of the 
people at the time of the style. For instance, did customs and 
styles charge with the Renaissance in Europe? Did the 
industrial revolution have an effect on customs or styles? 

B<x*v Men ai Work in AU»U, fiancis C. Smith. Putnam 

Thr Dim Book of Alaxka, Evelyn S'efanscm, Scribner 
The first Bo<* of Ancient Ron#, Charles A. Robin 'on. Watt* 

Publishing Co. 

This 1« Rome, V. Sasek. MacMillan 

Films’ v as ka. A Modem Frontier. * * IMS?. S.D.E. 

Northern Mexico and Central Highlands (15 frames. 16 min.) S.V.E. 
America the Beautiful (53 frames) S.V.E. 

Mexican Children F760. A DI. 

The People of Rome (5? frames. 15 mins.) S.V.E. 

Slides: Mexico, The l,and and Its Pecple (25 slides) S.V.E. 

Ancient Atch lecture Rome ( 13 slides) S.V.E. 



intermediate activities 



Concept V 



M l ( l imns I'l vm. I .IM 7 . ti.\ Hrt.HXM \\n 

nr MAS UBHI1Y. 

primary activities 

. . , Dun:aiiw and jolt* play ? ruaiions to pin i.iy rJi.it values .nr 1 
beliefs affect Ihe developn>ent of c til hue in diffeieul so<ieti*s. 

. . . Uii'e Moties arid illustrate with ihi-n.o of fairness, irspet l. 
and I'OCpolal ion. 

. . . ri m an activilv where children null ai lively pailii ip.ito in 
< m is i deration of irnivida.il ,iud ucmp dilhinn rs. A1 Vcw-.tid*. 
S"lf t \ aJ.utr sin less of tli*- .ulivity. R-nind ihildi-'D to sell 
<■valu.it o pt i iodic ally. 

. . . Dtani.it i;t' Pikmr s and ih»M>rln r croup- siirlmc in Ar:«-,ua. 

. - . Make a buHvrin band « * ri’eTis.1 aionud the Fill of Kidds. 

. . . Disuiss and unie a definition <f what »;» rieM i.i v i-. y.,k** a 
loJIei non of r«if.M^iPc plumes 'pi!**# t*d poiUavin^ sorv - 
a spoil of doro cxraiy. 

. . . Rf ad and discuss th* develops ant of 1110 Anieii< ar flajh 

B<»’kv Ttff StjJIcM Bn? in CU^, JfTOd'S P»i". V.irn-m 

I.itdr Lhrl Cc*f5 In ifep Cirtn*. Wjbrr KawW 

Toiti and ih* Tm llirjdlr*. Ru«.«.f)] 1 |. >f>a n . lijrprr 
fhf Ricti Vin arxi th<* StjiM»njVrr. I.i For.ijinr, Halt* 

film: Recojcnilion of Responsibilities UU frames. II 1 .. n ins.) S V.E 



. . . Irrnte a foreipi poison, or Amctican who has lived in 
lonipn country, lo talk to (lass aboul that ecunliy, 

. . . Have panel discussions lo im ouiaco oiriral ihinkinj: on Hu- 
possibilily or one poison's freedom iTifrinti:)}; on anodici 
b ison's lights. S hnly court divisions dealing ujrh Hits t-onllic T 

. . . Make a bulletin l*vitd to show that in a derKXtaiy people hu\e 
iiuVs and obljtMfkns. 

. . . A!l«'i to.idiiij; ci: ill 1 toi •; m ic s of yo^Uiday ai.tlrrKl.iy. !• 1 > .11 h 
child wiiro a dofini ion of wliut cit n<>« i,n y K today m »ln* 
United States or in ti is community. 

. . . Find art example ol dcnxx racy 1 n .m non and illusMito. 

. , . V.ike comparison c utts lo show tli.it ]jK nv and fr<-e<!m Jt rv 
not valued cq ialh in all mltntes. 

. . . Diana'iA* wimnc uid sicninc of tli** tVi la: ,0 mi of Indrp* i,d. re 

. . . W; jte to ij,o Hi lied Nations for inforri afinn hi jis purpose 
and ai rivti jes. 

f'-V**: Ttc | I'lradt < i| f [t ar.i < 

V. «iS\h: Kh-mj. p-.x.y f. C-ir : r^i, II..rj *i 

Hi\ lt.r Ru'.«.nro. are ifii* Tbej .\r *» , Brrj.ir n Ajyrl, l.ntjf 

Filrr lr Takes Evetyhodv la Build ITis l^nd.*.H 6 . S D K. 

Rul^s and Laws rj.Va. S D.E. 

* 5.V R. Sitifly fti Edi»r«tH*n. Irr. pcs Ciulng 

Aik*ricj« Suti 1 fVf artne ut nf r.duc »tjnn. tuvo-n^i if lr.uon 1 1 'fiaJ 
Vjif ru l« 
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INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY 



The criterion which determines one’s capabilities f.s a 
geographer is the capacity to think geographically. Douglas 
(1:235) stated that a person does not possess abilities to 
think in these modes without experience. To learn to think 
geographically, one must concern himself with geographic 
problems; then be must, seek to solve those problen s using 
the concepts and methods of research characterising, 
geographic inquiry, Douglas felt that everyone can learn to 
think geographically. This being the case then, experience with 
geographic problems should be provided in lie kindergarten 
and continue throughout the years the child is in school. 
The word geography is derived fiom geo (earth) and gtaphy 
(writing), which -imply means "»>arth writing*'. Douglas (1 228) 
stated that rhe study of geography is concerned with The 
patterns of things as they occur over the fare of the piiMh, 
the relationships of these things one to another, and the 
importance of these things to man. It is concerned with He 
meanings of natifal and man-made featues as they oci:« 
i place to place around the globe, and with what these kinds 
¥ ^of "wTiling” mean to man. To* it is in the uneven dislnbution 
of things over the face of the earth that the gcojaapher 
seeks to create meaning and signify ance. Why ihjngs are 
where Hey are and their relationship lo othc* natural and 



man-made pheonomena are therefore the ”stutf M of gcograpny 

and geographic inquire. 

Because of its dual nature, geography is both a natural 
and a social science. Therefore, it should deal in both the 
physical aspects in that it should describe and explain the 
distribution, as was mentioned earlier, of the surface features 
as they are affected by forces and processes in nature. The 
cultural aspect is concerned with ihe distribution of min 
his activities on the earth's surface and how adjustments 
are made lo h»s environment. Cultural geography involves not 
only population distribution but also settlement patterns; land 
>i e activities, ethics, linguistic, religious characteristics; 
aid f -attires of political or gani ration. Through these activities 
of man the child is brought to understand his world hy tb> 
lime he has finished his schooling if he is taught, from 
kindergarten on. ;o grnelalUe. reason, and learns rhe process 
of llansfer as was Mated in the book hy Hanna, Sabaroff. 

Davies. ;ind Tartar (3:61.67). 

The suggested film listings wire lak^n from the Arkinsas 
Slu e Depaitroetil AudicsVisual Service in Tittle Rrxk for the 
convenience of the teach*! s. 



Concept 1 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY SHOVED DESCRIBE ASD EXPLAIS 
THE DISTRJBVTIOS OF SVRFACE FEATURES ASD DEFISE 
SATLRAL REGIOSS THAT ARE CAUSED B> ASD 
C0S7ISU0USLY AFFECTED BY FORCES ASD PROCESSES 
IS SATIRE. (I MI), (2:11) 

A. Spacial relationship concepts: 

1. The earth’s size, stupe, and set of motions influence lire 

on the earth. (1) 

2. The unequal distribution of sunlight or energy from the 
sun. which is caused by the shape of the earth, has influence 

on the circulation of the atmosphere and causes differences 
in climate and natural vegetation. (1) 

3. The rotation and revolution of the earth are basic under- 

I s * standings of climate and time. The earth's rotation on its 

io axis is a measure of timo ani causes night and day. seasons 

are caused by a combination of revolution, ir.clinatioo. and 
parallelism of the earth on its axis. (1) 
A . Earth movements and earth-sun -moon relationships are 
important to understand the geography of outer space. (1) 



primary activities 

Movement of the Earth (fti.tdows). Measure and record 
lenght of shadows at 9 00 AV. 12:00 noon, and 3 00 PM. 
. . . Earth and Sun Relations to man. Use a flashlight, 
a globe or a ball and a cardboard carton. Observe the 
dark (night) side of the globe and the light (day) side. 
. . Class participation and observation with the use of a 
globe tilted at 23 and a flashl.ght helps the pupils to 
understand the seasonal changes, which are established 
due to rhe spinning of our earth around the siai. 

. . . Facts to be learned ard actual observation. 

1. When our part of the earth is tipped toward the sun. 

the weather grows warmer. 
When our part of the earth Is tipped a*a/ from the hot sim. 

the wea her grows colder. 




3. When days begin to grow longer and warmer, spring is here. 
A. When days are longest (June) and hottest, summer is here. 
5. fchen days grow shorter and cooler, autumn or fall is here. 
6. When days become the shortest, winter is here. 



. . . List signs of the season. 
, . . Collect seasonal pictures from magazines. 
. . . List man's activities in relation to the season. 

. . Lis* ways that man is dependent upon the season. 

. . . List man's recreational activities of each season, 



intermediate activities 



. . , Make a sundial. 
. . . Make a. planetarium from styrofoam balls to show the 

length of day and night. It can be used Tor season*s also. 

Film; #616 What makes day and night, Primary 
#71S Earth in motion. Intermediate 

EJ. leather, climate, and earth crustal movements affect 
the surface of the earth therefore causing regional differences 
in landforr.is. minerals, drainage, ur.ti soils. 
1 Many causes such as sunlight. temperature, humidity, 
precipitation, atmospheric pressure, winds, unequal rates of 
heating and cooling of land and water surfaces. ureguUr 
shape and distribution of land and sea. ocean ni’ienls. and 
mountain systems are what determine climate. (1) 
2, The earth is divided into climatic regions: tropical, middle 
latitude, polar, and dry lands, each of uhich have several 
subt>pes. These are classified on a hasis of venous rombin.it ions 
of heat and moisture and the distribution of these two factors, 
and they ate a means of organizing infatuation about the earth, (l) 
3. Heat from the sun is the greatest source of all activity 
and lire on the earth. The natural resources most indi sponsible 
to man are soil, water, solat energy, and air. (1) 
A. Soil and vegetation are a cover over the nonliving surface 
configuration of the earth and provide the landscape with 

char art tt and color. ( 1) 
5. Since vegetation is related to climatic condition^. the 
climatic regions coincide approximately with major vegetation 

rones. ( 1 ) 

0. Regional van it i on s in soils are produced by the action of 
climate, vegetation, and animals on parent materials, Ml 



Concept 1-b 



primary activities 

. . . Make rain using a teakettle. 
- . . Have the children create mountains, plains, riverbeds, 

plateaus, etc., to form a somewhat visual image of topo- 
graphy in the sand table. 
- . • Have the children collect pictures of people dressed 

for different climates. 
. . . Have children bring in soil from around their homes 

and discuss what was Rowing on it and why. 
. . . Construct a bulletin board showing layers of soil 
using various colors to represent the soil colors. 



intermediate activities 



. . . Mi x sand and dirt together and form mountains, hills, and 
plains. Use a watercan sprinkler to rep'esent rain and observe 
changes in land forms, formation of rivers, erosion, etc.. 
. . , Have children bring in rocks for the table display, 

identify as many as possible. 

. . . Build a volcano using papier-mache. Insert a small 

orange juice can in the top. Place one teaspoon of ammonium 
dichromate and one teaspoon of iron fillings. Light with a long 
stemmed match and watch the lava flow. 

. . . Have chil<i T en bring in samples of soil where they live 

to compare. 

. . . Have children bring to class daily newspaper with the 
weather and weather chart. Check to see if the weather 

ferc*5ts are correct. 

. . . Place a large circle to represent the globe on a large 
piece of paper. Cover the circle with strips of three different 
colors of construction paper. Let the colors represent the 

six climate zones. 




Write for soil from different sections of U S. and world. 

Pen pals could help out here. 

. . Have a resource speaker on testing soil and why we 

add fertilizer. 



Films: ft 878 

* 822 
ft 1266 

A5S61 

ft 817 



ft 5927 
*h$A0 



Water cycle. Elementary 

Weather, Intermediate 

How weather is Forecast, 

Elementary 

Out Changing Earth. 

Elementary 

Volcanoes in Action, 

Upper Elementary 
Erosion Leveling the Land 
Upper Elementary 
Minerals and Rocks. 
Elementary 



Concept ll-a 

Cufrnrr geography ;s concerned with the distribution of man 
and his activities on the earth's surface. Since iruni's 
occulmtiot i of an area is affected by the physical environment, 
(uftural geography is also concerned ui th adjustments 
that he must make to tins enz'ironmenl. Cultural geography 
involves not otdy population distribution but also 
settlement patterns (3:61); land-use activities; ethnic, 
linguistic, and religious characteristics; amt features of political 
organization. Since cultural geographers are interested in 
the activities of pcofde in i elation to tticir spatial organization, 
they seek to interpret tin various world, regional, and local 
patterns of economic, social, and political behavior. 

(1:511), (2 li) 

A. Existancp of Man 

1. In man's t -« static or? s to satisfy his needs for food, 
clothing, and sheltei jnd his other wants, he attempts to adapt. 

1 in man's constant efforts to satisfy l, is needs for food, 
clothing and shelter and his other wants, he attempts to adapt, 
shape, utilize, and exploit the earth. However, he leaves 
some aspects of the natural environment unaltered. (1) 
2. By living in his environment, man delera ines the importance 
of the physical features of the earth. Although nature sets 
the general lirr. of economic life within a region, it is tian 
who decides its specific characteristics. (it 
3, Man developes ways of adjusting to and controlling his 
environment. It might bo thought that civilization depends upon 
the nature and extent of man's supply of er.rtgy and his 
i bilily to utilize and control it.(l) 
4. Man's desires and level r-f technology relates to the extenr 
of his utilization of natui.il resources, ill 



I 

AD 




primary activities 

. . Have the children cut pictures from the available 
magazines depicting the different regions such as farm, ranch, 
rvral mountain, lake, city, or seashore. 

. . . Survey the community in search of the oldest buildings 

* and the types of materials that were used in building rl.em. 
A comparative study may be made between the old building 
and the modern building of tod?y. 

. . . Make dioramas depicting our hon es. 

List the different kinds ol materials used to make our 

clothing. 

. . List the animals that provide materials for our clothing. 

. . . List the plants that produce materials Tor clothing. 
Examples ace; flax, cotton, rubber tree, spruce tree. 

. . List sy 'hetic materials (Dacron. Nylon, Rayon,) 

list clothing from each, 
Bring samples of the different types of clothing materials 
to class and display on the bulletin board. 

. . A group may make a study to find out why and how 
nylon and other synthetic materials are used. 

. Make 3 chart showing the different kinds of clothes worn 
in different kinds of weather. 

, Experiment to find out which dries faster, cotton or nylon, 
Picture collections of the various tvpes of foods 
may he displayed on the bulletin board. 
. . Discuss the animal foods and the plant foods, 

Visit a supermarket to notice the different methods used 

to preserve food. 

. , . Discuss where food is raised. 

a, On a farm 

b. In a truck garden 

c. In an orchard 

d. On a poultry farm 

e. On a ranch 

f. On a dairy farm 

. , Class discussions may be made on the various foods and 
manv activities that take place in the production of each kind 

of food. 

. Three divisions of fruits may be made, tree. vine, and 
bush. Search though seed catalogues for the different kind* 
of fruits and group them under the three headings. 



. , , Make a list of grain foods. 

. Collect pictures of animals that furnish people meat to 

eat. 

Visit a bakery and make a list of the many foods 
made from flour, 

. . . Visit a grocery Mo.^e or supermarket and list the 

different kinds of flour, 
Make a list of corn products such as, corn meal, cornhread. 
corn muflins. popcorn, hominy grits, coin fritters, corn 
on the cob, cornflakes, corn syrup. 

. . Compare bow rice is grown in l he U.S. and other 
countries. Use the world map to show where most of the 
world's rice is grown. (India, China, Japan) 
. . Check to see whal foods the children eat at home with 

grain in them 

. . . Kelp tlie children find a picture of a cocao tree, a tea 
plant , and a coffee tree. Use a map to show where the 
three foods are grown. 
, . Samples of spices n small bags, flavorings, and herbs 
may he bought to school. A game of identification may be 

made by the >mell. 

. . Have the class research to find the country where 

different spices come from. 



Intermediate activities 

Have pupils pretend they are foreign cot respondents and 
repott how people make their living, get food, etc. in 

certain regions. 

. . plant an orange tree and see wha; happens when free ring 
weather comes. Discuss why some crops are 
grown in certain areas. 
. . fljve the pupils collect labels from rood containers. 
They sliould try ro determine if the product was produced in 
their Mate, in another state, if it is an imported 
product, or it is a sea food. 



Filins 



mrz 


The Kood Store. Primary 


*1209 


Food Prom Our Garden, 




Elemental y 


*5S94 


Building a House. Primary 


*146? 


Neiphbofj are Different. 




Elementary 



B. Ceographic linkage with cultural influences 

1. The economic processes (production, exchange, distribution 
and consumption of g-jods) h^e a geographic orientation 
and vai-y with geographic influences. (1) 

2. The factors of production, and (natural resources of 
the physical environment), labor, and capital, usually determine 
the location of production. This is influenced by the attainment 
of maximum efficiency as motivated by competition for the 
factors of production. (1) 

3. Land has a dominant role in determining the location or 
production because it is less mobile than the other factors 
of production. The distribution of the population is also 
determined by the production location since people prefer to live 

near their work. (J) 

4. Man’s achievements within each geographical .egion are 
influenced by ihe kinds of climate, soil, native vegetation 
and animals, and minerals. (1) 

5. Geography is concerned with changing patterns 
of land use as a fac tor of product, on. (1) 
b. Political and social institutions are related to 
and contingent upon the natural environment. (1) 



Concept Rl-b 
primary activities 

Kind pictures that show urben and rural communities. 

Make a collage for each area. 
Have children draw a rmiral to show what their rather 
does to make a living. Discuss what natural resources, 
if any. influence his job. 
. . Take a field trip to a Iou’1 factory. Find out why the 
facto y is located where it is. 



intermediate activities 



. . , Doa comparative study on why our town was located where 
it is. Was it because of a river, crossroad*, etc.? 
. . . Make a study of Arkansas people and how they learned 
to live with their geography. (Crops and a imals 
could also be v sed.) 
. . . Compare farm sizes and town sizes of Arkansas 

with other stales or countries by using an Alas. 
. . Use the Atlas or Alanianac to compare thepopula ion 

of certain states, regions, or countries. 
. . . Make dioramas and peep shows showing before i.nd 
after a change in a region or country has taken place. Example 
might be Japan before and after World War It. 
. . . Compare foods grown in different regions and try to 
determine why they are grown in different regions. 



Films: 



#1122 Cities. Why They Grow, Upper Elementary 
#5766 The City. Primary 

# 744 Growth of Cities. Upper Elementary 






Concept ll-c 

C. Reaction 

1 The sequence of human activitie' is related to the 
particular time in which human beings live as opposed to 
similar environments. (1) 
2 Man differs from animals in that he may rr.deruke conserva- 
tion lo regain the balance of nature which night be upset 

by his actions. (1) 

3. Political yrresl and war has sometimes resulted from the 
desi f e to acquire Ihe earth's natural resources. { 1 1 
4. Gec.gr aphic location plays an important part in pciitu.il 
cooperation and strife between notions (1) 



prim ory activities 

. . . Talk about animals that lived on the earth before nan. 

Find pictures to display. 
... In order to help children develop understanding of 
the meaning of brotherhood, make use of opportunities such as: 
exchange students, a pare:.: raised in another country. 
. . Collect pictures shoeing resources being used wisely. 

. . . Make a booklet on extinct animals and what happened 
to them, and why they became extinct. 

Intermediate activities* 

. . . Have a puppet show showing the early lire in a region. 

. . . Do a study on relations, exchange of goods, etc. 
between the U.S, and Canada or U.S. and Mexico, or between 

U.S. and Asia, etc.. 
, . . You are there: Several children may develop a narrative 
of an imaginary trip back in time. 

1. An interview with a cave man, 

2. Dinner with an Indian chief. 

3. Early life of man. 
. , . Make a mural to show how man uses the natural resources 
that the surface of the earth provides. 
. . . Have the class depict a scene shewing life in urban 
or rural areas foe the territory studied. 
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